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ARBOR  AND  PIONLLR  DAYS, 

STATE  OF  MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TO   TEACHERS   AND   DISTRICT    CLERKS. 

It  is  requested  that  you  keep  and  preserve  the  annual  num- 
bers of  the  Arbor  and  Pioneer  Day  .Manual  as  a  part  of  the 
school  library. 

The  material  found  in  them  has  been  selected  and  obtained 
from  a  large  number  and  variety  of  sources  with  the  object 
of  providing  a  permanent  collection  of  literature  for  the  use  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  future  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  Arbor  and  Pioneer  Days. 

The  programs  herein  outlined  are  suggestive  only,  and  should 
be  modified  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  in  each  school  dis- 
trict. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Helena,  Montana,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

March  20.   1908. 

LAW   CREATING   ARBOR    DAY. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  79. 

An  act  to  amend  Sections  1990  and  3280  of  the  Political  Code, 
relating  to  Arbor  Day. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana: 
Section   1.     That   Section    1990   of   the     Political     Code     be 

amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1990.     The  Third  Tuesday  of  April  shall  be  known 

throughout  the  state  as  Arbor  Day. 

Section  2.     That   Section   3280  of    the    Political    Code    be 

amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  3280.     For  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests 

of  tree  planting  and  arboriculture  in  this  state,  the  Third  Tues- 
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day  in  April  is  hereby  designated  as  Arbor  Day.  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  governor  to  annually  make  his  proclamation  setting 
apart  that  day  for  the  planting  of  trees  and  for  beautifying 
homes,  cemeteries,  highways,  public  grounds  and  landscapes, 
and  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  must  on  that  day  instruct 
the  pupils  as  to  the  importance  of  tree  planting  and  give 
practical  lessons  in  landscape  gardening. 

Section  3.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  13,  1907. 

ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 

Pursuant  to1  law  I  hereby  proclaim  the  third  Tuesday  in 
April  as  Arbor  Day,  and  a  general  holiday  for  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  for  beautifying  homes,  cemeteries,  high- 
ways, public  grounds  and  landscapes. 

In  this  great  work  there  is  a  community  of  interests  between 
all  citizens,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  but  so  solicitous  is 
the  law  for  the  proper  information  and  training  of  the  young 
in  this  regard,  that  it  wisely  enjoins  upon  teachers  in  our  public 
school  the  duty  on  that  day  to  instruct  the  pupils  especially 
as  to  the  importance  of  tree  planting.  If  we  can  reach  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  state  and  succeed  in 
enlisting  them  in  this  great  enterprise,  we  will  have  accomplished 
great  results.  Point  them  to  the  work  already  done  in  the  past 
few  years — the  parks  that  adorn  many  of  our  cities  and  suburban 
resorts,  the  long  colonnades  of  umbrageous  trees  that  line  many 
of  our  streets — and  the  possibilities  of  well  directed  efforts  in  this 
behalf  will  at  once  be  apparent  and  controlling.  It  will  prove 
an  inspiring  occupation,  freighted  with  ever  increasing  interest. 

Whether  planted  in  our  yards  or  on  our  streets,  in  our  public 
squares  or  in  our  school  grounds,  trees  always  and  everywhere 
exert  a  controlling  moral  influence.  There  is  often  more  of 
divinity  and  divine  instruction  in  the  "still,  small  voice  of  nature" 
than  in  the  articulate  teachings  of  men.  Every  tree  planted 
on  the  naked  street  before  our  dwellings  makes,  with  each 
expanding  leaf  and  spreading  limb,  home  pleasanter  and  our 
attachment  to  it  stronger.  The  saddest  thing  in  the  sad  lament 
of  Eve,  when  she  was  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  was 
her  apostrophe  to  the  trees  and  flowers. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  proper  variety  of  trees,  in  the  character  of 
the  exposure  and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  Montana  is  essentially 
a  fruit-growing*  state. 

Let  us  appeal  especially  this  year  to  the  children,  and  induce 
them  if  we  can  to  make  one  supreme  effort  to  have,  on  a  small 
scale,  an  orchard  in  every  yard.  Do  not  plant  perfunctorily  and 
without  judgment  or  discernment ;  but  enrich  and  cultivate  the 
soil  about  the  tree,  trim  away  the  dead  branches  and  capricious 
sprouts,  irrigate  them  sparingly  while  they  are  yet  young,  and 
in  this  land  of  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  all  the  rest  it  will 
do  itself,  clothing  itself  in  its  gorgeous  array  of  green  leaves, 
more  beautiful  than  Tvrian  purple  of  prince  or  silken  robe  of 
maiden,  shedding  fragrance  from  its  opening  blossoms  as  from 
a  thousand  swinging  censers,  and  in  autumn  scattering  its  golden 
fruit  upon  the  frostv  grass  like  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  Let  us  make  the  day  in  spirit  and  in  fact  a  general 
holiday  that  will  inspire  those  who  come  after  us  to  emulate  our 
example. 

And  finally,  to  all  whom  this  shall  concern,  select  I  urge 
you.  your  trees  with  judgment  and  in  ample  time,  plant  with 
care  and  when  this  is  done,  do  not  abandon  them,  objects  alike 
of  beauty  and  profit,  a  prey  to  every  vagrant  horse  and  cow, 
or  suffer  them  to  become  the  habitation  of  fruit-destroying! 
insects,  and  you  will  have  earned  not  onlv  the  gratitude  of  the 
living,  but  ages  yet  unborn  will  sing  the  glory  of  your  proud 
renown. 

Done  at  Helena,  Montana,  the  Capital  of  said  State,  this  ioth 
day  of  February.  1908.  J.  K.  TOOLE. 

By  the  Governor: 
A.  N.  YODER, 

Secretary  of  State. 

PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  object  of  this  manual  relating  to  Arbor  and  Pioneer  Days 
is  one  of  information  and  instruction  for  the  children  of  our 
schools.  Through  them  we  hope  the  contents  of  this  publication 
will  reach  and  influence  the  parents  and  citizens  of  every  school 
district  in  Montana. 

Arbor  Day  means  tree-planting  and  the  care  of  trees.     Tree 
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planting  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  all  classes  of  people.  The 
planting  of  class  trees  has  long  been  a  custom  in  many  univer- 
sities, normal  and  high  schools,  and  seminaries,  while  the  plant- 
ing of  grade  and  class  trees  has  also  become  a  custom  in  many 
of  our  rural  schools.  We  are  indebted  to  educators  in  other 
states  for  much  information  relating  to  Arbor  Day  and  herein 
we  have  freely  used  their  ideas  for  the  instruction  of  our  school 
children  in  the  full  belief  that  whatever  their  publications  con- 
tain ought  to  be  scattered  broadcast  among  our  people  and  school 
children  to  arouse  among  them  an  active  interest  in  Arbor  Day, 
in  tree  planting  and  forest  culture. 

That  our  forests  have  long  been  threatened  with  destruction 
and  that  they  now  bear  an  unfortunate  comparison  with  our 
forests  of  a  century  ago,  are  facts  evident  to  all  and  regretted 
by  all  alike.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  our  people  are  now  only 
beginning  to  realize  the  enormous  yearly  consumption,  loss,  and 
even  waste,  of  our  timber  supplies,  and  the  constant  demand 
annually  made  upon  our  forest  areas  to  supply  the  home  and 
foreign  markets  with  timber. 

It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  yearly  increase  and  growth  of 
our  timber  trees  bear  only  a  small,  almost  trifling,  comparison 
with  the  quantity  of  timber  annually  taken  from  them.  How 
then  to  preserve  our  forest  areas,  how  to  increase  them,  how 
to  render  them  sufficient  to  supply  future  demands  to  be  made 
upon  them,  all  become  questions  for  consideration  by  our 
national  and  state  governments. 

The  American  people  are  slowly  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  enormous  forest  consumption  of  the  past  and  present.  They 
ought  to  be  constantly  informed  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating 
to  our  forest  areas,  their  depletion  and  restoration.  They  have 
always  known  that,  to  preserve  their  bank  deposits  they  should 
spend  each  year  never  more  than  the  interest  accruing  upon 
them,  and  they  are  now  slowly  learning  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  their  wealth  in  forests  is  to  take  from  them  each  year 
for  timber  and  for  fuel  a  quantity  never  greater  than  their  annual 
growth  and  increase. 

It  has  taken  us  a  full  century  to  learn  these  facts  and  to  com- 
prehend their  meaning.  If  this  manual  results  in  any  degree 
in  bringing  the  necessity  of  tree  planting  and  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day  home  to  the  attention  of  our  school  children  and 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  our  people,  its  purpose  will  be 
accomplished. 
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LOSS  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

The  loss  and  destruction  of  our  forests  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  unfortunate  facts  to  which  the  attention  of  both 
our  state  and  national  governments  has  often  been  called.  How 
to  prevent  their  further  destruction,  how  to  increase  tree  plant- 
ing, how  to  encourage  forest  growth,  forest  cultivation,  and 
forest  protection,  are  problems  constantly  before  the  American 
people  for  solution. 

"Few  persons  realize,"  said  N.  H.  Egleston  ten  years  ago, 
"the  enormous  and  often  wasteful  consumption  of  our  forests. 
That  consumption  annually  amounts  to  350  cubic  ieet  per  capita, 
as  against  12  to  14  cubic  feet  per  capita  in  Great  Britain,  and 
about  40  cubic  feet  per  capita  in  Germany.  The  rapid  increase 
of- our  population  has  caused  a  largely  increased  demand  for 
lumber  and  as  a  result  we  have  been  consuming  our  forests  at 
a  rate  far  beyond  the  supply  furnished  by  their  annual  growth." 

The  destruction  of  our  forests  began  with  the  settlement  of 
our  country.  "Since  then,"  said  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
"ax  in  hand,  the  race  has  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
westward  for  more  than  two  centuries,  devastating  forests  with 
most  unreasoning  energy,  always  cutting  them  down  and  never 
replanting  them.  Hewing  their  way  through  the  eastern  and 
middle  sections,  the  pioneers  wantonly  destroyed  without 
thought  of  their  posterity  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of 
primeval  woodlands." 

This  destruction  has  been  going  on  continually  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  the  amount  of  timber  consumption,  waste 
and  destruction  being  annually  greater  and  greater. 

The  above  statements  from  these  eminent  authorities,  startling 
as  they  seem,  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  thought  of  a  forest 
famine  in  the  near  future,  and  they  give  us  time  to  reflect  upon 
the  dread  consequences  of  such  a  famine  and  to  provide 
against  it. 

"The  best  estimates  make  the  annual  consumption  of  our 
forests  for  fuel  and  lumber  chiefly,  25,000.000,000  cubic  feet.  To 
furnish  this  amount  would  require  the  produce  of  the  annual 
growth  of  1,200,000,000  acres  of  woodland,  whereas  our  total 
forest  area  is  less  than  500,000,000  acres.  It  will  therefore  be 
noticed  that  more  than  half  of  our  annual  consumption  is  a 
draft  by  so  much  upon  our  forest  capital,  when  we  should  be 
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drawing  from  the  forests  only  the  amount  of  their  annual  growth, 
or  the  interest  of  that  capital." — Egleston. 

"How  long,"  asks  the  same  writer,  "would  it  take  a  millionaire 
to  become  a  bankrupt  if  he  should  be  annually  trenching  upon 
his  money  capital  at  a, like  rate?"  The  reader  is  naturally  led 
to  ask,  "How  long  at  this  rate  of  consumption  will  it  be  before 
our  timber  supplies  will  become  exhausted?" 

How  then  to  rehabilitate  our  forest  areas,  to  invest  them 
again  with  their  former  vegetation,  to  plant  and  to  cultivate 
new  forest  areas,  to  till  them,  to  care  for  them  as  thoroughly 
and  systematically  as  the  farmer  cares  for  his  corn  or  hay  crop, 
to  wait  at  least  fifty  years  or  longer  in  order  to  reap  the  first 
fruits  of  such  labor,  are  now  questions  for  consideration  by  our 
state  and  national  governments,  questions  in  fact,  forced  upon 
us  by  the  constant  destruction  of  our  forest  wealth  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 

"With  the  enormous  consumption  of  our  forest  trees  now 
going  on  and  rapidly  increasing  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  our  forest  areas,  the  need  of  tree  planting  and  tree  cultivation 
becomes  greater  with  every  passing  year,  and  the  importance 
of  Arbor  Day  constantly  increases.  Its  great  value  is  not  so 
much  in  the  number  of  trees  as  in  the  tree  sentiment  created 
and  stimulated  by  the  Arbor  Day  observances,  which  will  be 
helpful. in  arresting  the  wasteful  destruction  of  our  forests  and 
lead  on  in  due  time,  it  is  hoped,  to  all  private  and  public  tree 
planting  which  our  present  and  future  interests  may  demand." 
— Egleston. 

SOME  WARNING  LESSONS  FROM  HISTORY. 

Palestine. 

Old  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Joshua  was  a  "land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  that  is,  says  Emil  Rothe,  "it  was  a  country 
of  wonderful  fertility,  blessed  with  a  delightful  climate.  Both 
ranges  of  the  Lebanon  mountains  were  then  densely  covered 
with  forests.  Its  large  and  constantly  increasing  population 
|enjoyed  comfort  and  abundaince  during  centuries.  But  the 
gradual  devastation  of  the  forests  brought  about  a  general 
deterioration  of  the  country. 

'The  hills  of  Galilee,  once  the  rich  pasturing  grounds  for  large 
herds  of  cattle,  are  now  sterile  knobs.    The  Jordan  has  for  ages 


been  an  insignificant  stream,  and  the  several  beautiful  small 
rivers  in  Palestine  now  appear  as  stony  runs,  being  completely 
dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  few  cedar  trees 
still  remaining  on  the  barren  and  rocky  steeps  of  Lebanon 
look  mournfully  down  upon  an  arid  and  desolate  country  fit 
to  sustain  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  it  contained 
in  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  cause  of  this  marked  and 
calamitious  change  was  the  destruction  of  the  forests." 

The  Menace  of  the  Forest. 

"The  climatic  history  of  the  Old  World."  says  Dr.  Felix 
Oswald,  "will  repeat  itself  in  America.  If  forest  destruction  at 
the  present  reckless  rate  should  continue  much  longer,  our 
continent  will  have  to  dry  up.  Its  significance  may  be  inferred 
from  the  experience  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  lands,  where 
thousands  of  god-gardens  have  been  turned  into  Gehennas  of 
wretchedness  and  desolation.  By  tree  destruction  alone  a 
territory  of  4.500,000  square  miles  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  habitable  area  of  our  planet.  The  physical  history  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  is  the  history  of  a  desert  that  originated 
somewhere  near  the  cradle  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  spreading 
westward  and  southward,  has  blighted  the  Ed)e{ns  of  three 
continents  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  is  now  scorching  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  sending  its  warning  sand  clouds  far  out 
to  seaward." 

Spain. 

"In  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  Iberian  peninsula  yielded  grain 
and  fruits  of  every  known  variety,  quality,  and  in  endless 
abundance,  and  was  thickly  populated  by  a  highly  cultivated 
people.  Then  the  mountain  slopes  were  covered  with  a  dense 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  timber,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings."  Results, — now  neariy  all  the 
plateau  lands  of  Spain,  being  a  third  of  its  entire  area,  are 
desert-like  and  unfit  for  agriculture  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
moisture.  The  once  fine  climate  has  become  changeable  and 
rough  since  there  are  no  more  forests  to  break  the  force  of 
the  scorching  Salano  and  cold  Galego  winds. 

The  average  depth  of  the  rivers  has  greatly  diminished.  The 
government,  well  aware  of  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of 
soil  and  climate,  has  lately  made  earnest  efforts  to  replant  the 
old  forest  grounds,  but  has  met  with  little  success  because  it 
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is  very  difficult  to  make  trees  grow  on  former  timber  land  that 
has  been  lying-  waste  for  a  long  time.  It  will  take  a  full  century 
of  time,  and  necessitate  an  immense  outlay  of  money,  to  restock 
Spain  with  sufficient  timber."  "The  evils  of  forest  destruction 
are  perhaps  nowhere  more  signally  illustrated  than  in  Spain.  One 
writer,  Rentzsh,  goes  so  far  as  to  ascribe  the  political  decadence 
of  Spain  wholly  to  the  destruction  of  her  forests." — Rothe  and 
Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Sicily. 
"Look  at  Sicily,  once  the  great  grain  reservoir  for  Rome. 
Since  this  island  of  plenty  was  despoiled  of  its  forests,  it  gradu- 
ally lost  its  fertility  and  mildness  of  climate.  The  ruins  of 
the  proud  and  opulent  Syracuse  are  now  lying  in  a  desert, 
covered  with  sand  which  the  hot  Sirocco  carried  over  the 
Mediterranean  from  Africa.  A  few  isolated  and  carefully  culti- 
vated districts  of  small  area  are  all  that  is  now  left  to  remind 
the  tourist  of  the  by-gone  glory  of  Sicily." — Rothe. 

Other  Examples. 

Italy,  the  island  of  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  and  Santa 
Cruz  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  connection  existing  between 
forests  and  rainfall.  Our  own  country  has  not  wholly  escaped 
the  disasters  resulting  from  the  loss  and  depletion  of  its  forests. 
"Thirty  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Rothe,  "steamboats  drawing  six 
feet  of  water  made  regular  trips  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Paul. 
.Since  then  forest  destruction  without  regard  to  forest  restoration 
has  been  the  regular  occupation  of  the  lumberman  along  the 
sources  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Now  the  navigation  with  boats 
of  half  that  draught  is  uncertain.  Nearly  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  have  lost  one-half  or  even  more  of  their 
former  water  supply.  Inundations  in  the  spring  are  now 
frequent,  but  in  the  summer  time  the  actual  depth  of  many  of 
these  rivers  averages  hardly  more  inches  than  could  be  measured 
in  feet  thirty  years  ago." 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  Arizona  and  Nevada  might  each  be  referred 
to  as  localities  now  experiencing  the  evil  effects  resulting  from 
the  loss  of  their  forests. 

These  illustrations  are  the  results  of  3,000  years  of  observation 
and  history.  They  teach  us  of  the  past.  They  warn  us  in  regard 
to  the  future.  They  inform  us  that  forests  and  rainfall  are 
linked    together  to   enhance   the   climate,   the   fertility,   and   the 
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crop  producing-  capacity  of  any  country.  Destroy  the  forests 
and  the  benefits  of  the  rainfall  are  largely  lost,  the  climate 
changes,  the  crops  fail,  the  land  becomes  parched,  thirsty,  arid, 
and  often  a  desert,  becoming  each  year  less  ana  less  valuable, 
while  the  people  themselves,  discouraged,  dejected,  and  cast 
down,  as  a  last  resort  are  obliged  to  emigrate  to  other  and  more 
favored  climes  in  order  to  maintain  an  existence.  These  are 
some  of  the  warning  examples  of  history  so  often  noticed  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  now  beginning  to  be  noticed  in 
America. 

ARBOR  DAY,  NEBRASKA'S  GIFT  TO  THE  STATES  OF 

THE  UNION. 

The  first  to  call  attention  in  this  country  in  an  impressive 
way  to  the  value  and  absolute  need  of  forests,  their  influence 
upon  climate  and  rainfall,  the  necessity  for  theii  culture  and 
growth,  was  the  late  G.  P.  Marsh,  for  many  years  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  courts  of  Italy  and  Turkey.  In  Europe  he 
found  the  forests  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  crop  which 
the  ground  can  produce  and  every  effort  made  to  stimulate 
their  growth  to  the  utmost.  The  result  of  his  observations  was 
the  publication.  "Earth  and  Man,"  and  that  interesting  chapter 
in  it,  "The  Woods,"  to  which  more  than  to  any  other  source, 
perhaps,  we  are  indebted  for  the  awakening  of  attention  here 
to  our  destructive  treatment  of  the  forests  which  seems  to 
threaten  our  material  welfare. — Arbor  Day;  Its  History  and 
Observance,  by  N.  H.  Egleston. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  "Timber  Culture  Act."  now  repealed. 
How  to  protect  our  forests  from  wanton  depredation  and  waste, 
how  to  increase  their  growth,  how  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
in  all  forestry  matters,  have,  during  the  past  forty  years,  often 
been  considered  by  congress,  by  our  state  legislatures,  by  our 
agricultural  societies,  and  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

"The  custom  of  planting  trees  dates  far  back  into  antiquity. 
Among  the  Germans  it  has  been  for  ages  the  custom  for  each 
member  of  the  family  to  plant  a  tree  at  Whitsuntide."  It  was 
in  1872  that  a  practical  movement,  resulting  in  a  strong  national 
movement,  was  inaugurated  by  the  late  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton 
of   Nebraska,   which   has   done   more   for  the   protection   of  our 
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forests   and   the   encouragement   of  tree   planting   than   all   our 
legislation. 

"This  was  the  establishment  of  Arbor  Day,  or  tree-planting 
day.  It  was  the  happy  thought  of  this  pioneer  settler  on  the 
treeless  plains  of  Nebraska,  who  knew  and  felt  the  value  of 
trees  about  the  home,  as  well  as  their  importance  for  the  many 
uses  of  life,  to  enlist  his  neighbors  and  his  fellow  settlers 
throughout  the  state,  by  a  common  impulse,  growing  out  of 
common  wants  and  feelings,  in  the  work  of  tree  planting  on  one 
and  the  same  given  day.  By  his  effort  the  ioth  day  of  April. 
1872,  was  adopted  as  Arbor  Day  in  his  state,  and  on  that  Arbor 
Day,  the  first  ever  observed  in  our  country,  more  than  1,000,000 
trees  were  planted.  Since  that  time  we  learn  that  more  than 
i;ooo.oooooo  trees  have  been  planted  and  are  now  in  a  healthy 
growing  condition  in  that  state  through  the  united  efforts  of 
the  school  children  and  their  parents  on  Arbor  Day.  All  these 
trees  are  now  thriving  in  a  state  on  whose  grassy  plains 
scientists  had  often  declared  that  trees  would  not  grow,  the 
few  specimens  formerly  existing  there  being  found  along  its 
water  courses  and  streams.  Nebraska  was  once  almost  a  treeless 
area.  Now  it  is  a  state  with  millions  of  young  growing  trees, 
due  almost  wholly  to  the  Arbor  Day  planting  started  by  the 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  in  1872.  So  contagious  was  the  spirit 
of  tree  planting  and  Arbor  Day  observance  originating  in 
Nebraska  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  every 
state  and  territory  except  Delaware,  Utah  and  Indian  Territory 
had  enacted  laws  relating  to  tree  planting  and  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day." — Egleston. 

The  originator  of  the  idea  lived  long  enough  to  see  Arbor 
Day  adopted  in  more  than  forty  states  and  territories,  to  record 
millions  and  millions  of  trees  added  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  states,  to  note  thousands  of  school  houses  change  cheerless 
surroundings  for  those  of  comfort  and  beauty,  and  to  feel,  that 
in  stimulating  the  planting  of  trees,  he  had  been  an  active  factor 
in  fostering  a  love  for  the  school,  the  home  and  our  country. 
— Colorado  Arbor  Day  Book,  1907. 

In  1885  Arbor  Day,  April  22c!,  Morton's  birthday,  was  made 
a  legal  holiday  in  Nebraska.  Nebraska  is  now  known  as  the 
"Tree  Planter's  State." 

Arbor  Day  is  often  referred  to  as  "Nebraska's  Gift  to  the 
States  of  the  Union,"  and  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  is  known 
and  referred  to  as  the  "Originator  of  Arbor  Day." 
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PROCLAMATION      OF     THE      PRESIDENT      TO      THE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  School  Children  of  the  United  States : 

Arbor  Day  (which  means  simply  "Tree  Day")  is  now  observed 
in  every  State  in  our  Union — and  mainly  in  the  schools.  At 
various  times  from  January  to  December,  but  chiefly  in  this 
month  of  April,  you  give  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  to  special 
exercises  and  perhaps  to  actual  tree  planting,  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  trees  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  of  what  they 
yield  in  adornment,  comfort,  and  useful  products  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  you  live. 

It  is  well  that  you  should  celebrate  your  Arbor  Day  thought- 
fully, for  within  your  lifetime  the  nation's  need  of  trees  will 
become  serious.  We  of  an  older  generation  can  get  along  with 
what  we  have,  though  with  growing  hardship ;  but  in  your 
full  manhood  and  womanhood  you  will  want  what  nature  once 
so  bountifully  supplied  and  man  so  thoughtlessly  destroyed;  and 
because  of  that  want  you  will  reproach  us,  not  for  what  we  have 
used,  but  for  what  we  have  wasted. 

For  the  nation  as  for  the  man  or  woman  and  the  boy  or  girl, 
the  road  to  success  is  the  right  use  of  what  we  have  and  the 
improvement  of  present  opportunity.  If  you  neglect  to  prepare 
yourselves  now  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  will 
fall  upon  you  later,  if  you  do  not  learn  the  things  which  you 
will  need  to  know  when  your  school  days  are  over,  you  will 
suffer  the  consequences.  So  any  nation  which  in  its  youth  lives 
only  for  the  day,  reaps  without  sowing,  and  consumes  without 
husbanding,  must  expect  the  penalty  of  the  prodigal,  whose  labor 
could  with  difficulty  find  him  the  bare  means  of  life. 

A  people  without  children  would  face  a  hopeless  future ;  a 
country  without  trees  is  almost  as  hopeless ;  forests  which  are 
so  used  that  they  can  not  renew  themselves  will  soon  vanish, 
and  with  them  all  their  benefits.  A  true  forest  is  not  merely 
a  storehouse  full  of  wood,  but,  as  it  were,  a  factory  of  wood, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  reservoir  of  water.  When  you  help  to 
preserve  our  forests  or  to  plant  new  ones  you  are  acting  the 
part  of  good  citizens.  The  value  of  forestry  deserves,  therefore, 
to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  which  aim  to  make  good  citizens 
of  you.  If  your  Arbor  Day  exercises  help  you  to  realize  what 
benefits  each  one  of  you  receives  from  the  forests,  and  how  by 
your  assistance  these  benefits  mav  continue,  they  will  serve 
a  good  end.  —THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

The  White  House,  April  15,  1907. 
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THE   OBSERVANCE   OF   ARBOR    DAY. 

To  the  School  Trustees,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  People 
of  Montana. 

Planting  trees  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations  is  the  end, 
aim  and  object  of  Arbor  Day.  Its  value  is  for  the  future  and 
not  for  the  present  to  realize.  "Recommendations  and  suggestions 
relating  to  tree-planting  upon  a  national  scale  would  have  been 
unheeded  and  possibly  ridiculed  fifty  years  ago.  Now  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day  has  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Such  is  the  contrast  in  public  opinion  resulting  from  the 
threatened  loss  and  destruction  of  our  forests.  I  trust  you 
have  read  the  Governor's  proclamation  relating  to  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day.  The  proclamations  of  all  of  our  state  executives 
and  that  of  the  President  himself  a  year  ago  become  interesting 
as  showing  how  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have 
become  united  in  urging  the  necessity  of  observing  Arbor  Day 
by  planting  trees  for  the  future  welfare  of  state  and  nation. 

Special  days  for  the  observance  of  special  subjects  have  long 
been  notable  features  in  our  schools,  but  none  of  them  have 
more  of  future  interest  connected  with  them  than  Arbor  Day. 

Tree-planting  is  often  regarded  as  a  new  occupation  requiring 
a  special  kind  of  skilled  labor  to  perform  it.  Trained  tree  planters 
in  Montana  are  few  indeed  and  hard  to  find.  Forestry  and 
agriculture  will  doubtless  be  taught  in  our  schools  in  the  future. 
Our  agricultural  colleges  are  providing  for  tree  planting  and 
the  science  of  Arbori-culture  in  their  courses  of  study. 

Much  preliminary  work  must  be  done  before  the  day  can  be 
properly  observed.  Let  the  school  grounds  and  walks  be  cleared 
up  long  before  the  day  arrives.  Let  the  hedges,  shrubs,  and 
trees  be  trimmed  and  put  in  order,  and  all  the  unsightly  quan- 
tities of  debris  be  carted  away.  We  suggest  to  you  to  have  all 
this  work  completed  early  so  that  Arbor  Day  can  be  wholly 
devoted  to  tree  planting-  and  its  appropriate  exercises.  Fix  upon 
some  definite  plan  for  the  observance  of  this  clay  and  then  work 
to  execute  it.  A  few  well  selected  trees  planted  and  cared  for 
this  year,  as  many  more  next  year,  and  still  more  during-  each 
of  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  establish  the  custom  of  tree 
planting  in  every  district.  Our  highways,  our  school  grounds, 
and  our  home  premises,  might  thus  become  developed  into 
places  of  coin  fort,  pleasure,  and  cheer. 
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We  here  again  express  the  sentiments  of  Ex-Gov.  Poynter  of 
Nebraska,  which  appeared  in  the  last  Arbor  Day  Manual:  "Let 
each  school  boy  plant  at  least  one  tree  which  may  be  a  shade 
for  his  noon-time  of  life.  Let  every  man  of  middle  life  plant  a 
tree  which  may  grow  into  a  monument  of  his  foresight  when 
his  other  work  is  forgotten.  Let  all  our  people  give  up  the  day 
to  tree-planting.  Plant  shade  trees.  Plant  ornamental  trees. 
Plant  fruit-trees.  Beautify  the  plains  with  trees."  We  fully 
endorse  these  sentiments.  They  have  the  right  ring.  They  are 
at  once  stirring,  forcible,  strong,  practical.  They  appeal  to  every 
citizen,  even-  teacher,  every  school  girl  and  boy. 

The  proper  observance  of  Arbor  Day  always  results  in  greatly 
improved  school  grounds,  in  more  attractive  school  rooms,  in 
beautifying  our  home  lawns  and  premises,  and  in  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  plants,  flowers  and  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  home 
and  school.  I  therefore  urge  you  all  to  observe  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Governor's  proclamation. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction. 
Helena,  Montana,  March  23,  '08. 

LETTER  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  MONTANA. 

Dear  Girls  and  Boys  of  Montana: 

Once  more  you  are  given  an  opportunity  to  lay  aside  your 
daily  studies  and  enjoy  a  day  with  Mother  Nature.  T  know 
that  you  will  all  enjoy  this  holiday  (and  who  does  not  welcome 
a  holiday)  for  you  have  put  in  good,  honest  efforts  to  store 
your  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  knowledge  that  will  help 
you  to  enjoy  life,  for  you  will  know  because  of  this  knowledge 
how  to  improve  your  opportunities,  thereby  enabling  you  to 
enjoy  more  fully  the  advantages  given  you  and  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  flower  and  tree,  field  and  meadow, 
sunlight  and  shadow.  You  are  looking  toward  the  future. 
Its  possibilities  are  before  you.  And  while  you  are  planting 
the  seeds  of  character,  while  you  are  making  this  preparation 
for  the  greater  part  of  life's  journey,  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  plant  that  which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  your  fore- 
thought and  wisdom.  For  several  years  you  have  shown  your 
public  spriit  by  planting  and  caring  for  trees. 
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This  year  I  am  sure  you  will  all  plant  and  prune  and  water 
with  more  care  than  ever  before.  Plant  to  beautifiy  school 
yard  and  home  grounds,  prune  to  give  symmetry  and  beauty, 
water  to  assure  life  and  growth. 

This  year  I  would  like  to  have  you  vote  on  a  state  tree.  We 
have  the  Bitter  Root  for  the  state  flower,  let  us  this  year  choose 
a  state  tree.  I  would  like  you  to  vote  for  a  state  tree  and 
•send  the  result  of  your  vote  to  the  county  superintendent.  The 
county  superintendent  will  send  the  vote  of  the  county  to  this 
department,  and  the  result  will  be  announced  later.  I  hope 
you  will  think  the  matter  over  carefully  and  then  vote  for  the 
tree  that  you  think  ought  to  be  the  Montana  tree. 

Knowing  that  you  will  enjoy  the  day  better  if  you  do  some- 
thing that  in  after  years  will  give  a  home  to  the  feathered  song- 
ster, shade  to  the  weary  traveler,  and  beauty  to  the  general  land- 
scape, I  remain, 

Cordially, 
Helena,  Montana,  W.  E.  HARMON. 

March  19th,  1908. 

SPRINGTIME. 

Air — "Auld  Lang  Syne. 

The  winter  storms  have  passed  away, 

And  springtime  now  is  here 
With  sunshine  smiling  all  around, 

And  heavens  blue  and  clear. 
The  gifts  of  Nature  brighten  earth, 
And  Nature  her  garden  gay ; 
They  give  a  cheery  greeting  bright 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 

The  birds  with  gladsome  voices  sing, 

Each  its  melodious  lay, 
And  music  swells  each  little  throat 
On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 
The  trees  put  forth  their  greenest  leaves 
On  this,  the  Arbor  Day, 
And  welcome  now  the  chosen  tree 
Which  we  shall  plant  to-day 

— Ellen  Beauchamp. 
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TREE  PLANTING. 

Tree  planting-  fifty  years  ago  was  a  subject  rarely  considered 
by  the  people  except  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes.  Today 
it  is  a  subject  engrossing'  the  attention  of  our  statesmen. 
Forestry  has  of  necessity  become  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  •  How  to  preserve  our  forests,  how  to  protect 
our  wealth  in  trees,  how  to  cultivate  them  and  to  foster  their 
growth,  are  subjects  now  claiming  the  attention  alike  of  the 
President  and  Congress,  of  Governors  and  State  Legislatures. 
"Forestry,"  says  the  Colorado  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Notes,  "is 
the  name  given  in  general  to  the  subject  of  preserving  and 
renewing  the  forests  of  our  country,  planting  trees  on  plain  and 
prairie,  and  establishing  a  practical  science  and  art  covering 
these  interests. 

The  chief  objects  of  forestry  work  are  to  secure  a  continuous 
supply  of  wood  for  man's  use,  and  to  conserve  the  water  supply 
of  the  country.  The  presence  of  forests  influences  the  rainfall, 
causing  its  more  regular  distribution.  The  forest  holds  the 
water  in  the  soil,  which  yields  it  gradually  in  the  form  of 
gently  flowing  streams. 

The  work  of  forestry  does  not  aim  to  exclude  the  axe  of  the 
lumberman,  but  to  guide  the  axe  to  the  trees  that  are  ripe  for 
cutting,  and  to  prevent  the  ruthless  destruction  of  young  trees 
and  of  whole  sections  of  woodlands,  whose  continued  life  and 
growth  means  the  protection  of  the  all-important  water  supply." 

We  urge  every  citizen  to  consider  carefully  the  contents  of 
the  President's  proclamation  to  the  school  children  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  Arbor  Day,  dated  April  15th,  1907, 
and  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  Manual.  The  ideas  of  the 
President,  vigorous  and  forcible  as  all  his  utterances  are,  directed 
to  the  school  children  of  our  country  urging  them  to  plant  trees 
and  cautioning  them  against  neglect  to  plant  them,  ring  with 
interest  and  become  in  fact  matters  of  deepest  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  country. 

"To  save  its  forests  where  now  they  abound  is  the  problem 
of  the  East.  To  make  forests  abound  where  now  they  are 
unknown  is  the  problem  of  the  West.  A  forest  ruined  by  the 
lumberman's  ax  is  like  a  field  of  battle, — a  sight  to  make 
humanity  weep."  These  plain  statements  by  Frank  A.  Hill 
mean  that  forest  preservation,  forest  protection,  and  forest  culti- 
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vation  are  patriotic  duties  to  be  performed  by  all,  to  be  shunned 

by  none. 

It  is  a  common  sight  in  many  states  to  notice  acre  after  acre 
of  ground  prepared  for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  that  will  in 
a  few  years  begin  to  yield  crops  in  paying  abundance,  and  it 
is  also  a  common  sight  to  notice  the  fruit  grower  cutting  out 
the  trees,  dead,  decaying,  or  injured,  and  planting  in  their  places 
trees  fresh,  hardy,  vigorous,  so  that  his  orchard  will  not  become 
depleted. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  coming,  possibly  within  the  life 
time  of  the  girls  and  boys  now  in  school,  when  the  forest  grower 
will  plant  and  cultivate  forest  trees  as  the  fruit  grower  now 
plants  and  cultivates  his  fruit  trees,  when  acre  after  acre  of 
ground  will  be  carefully  selected  and  prepared  for  the  planting 
of  forest  trees,  and  carefully  cultivated,  although  these  trees 
ma|y  not  yield  a  return  in  lumber  for  the  next  50  or  too  years. 
This  means  that  one  generation  will  plant  and  cultivate  a  forest 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  next  and  following  generations. 
This  idea  is,  however,  quite  contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  the  present 
monev  making-  age.  To  make  an  investment  now.  the  income 
of  which  cannot  be  realized  during  the  life-tirroe  of  the  investor, 
and  probably  not  for  the  next  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  one  hundred 
years,  is  a  thought  rarely  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained  by 
our  people.  To  make  provision  for  their  children's  grand- 
children is  a  subject  too  remote  for  their  consideration.  To 
sow  now  and  to  reap  now  is  their  present  all  absorbing  thought. 
But  to>  sow  now  for  others  to  reap  a  century  hence  is  a  thought 
usually  scouted  and  ridiculed  by  all  of  our  business  men.  Yet 
this  very  idea,  as  applied  to  the  growth  of  our  forests,  must  be 
put  into  practical  execution  before  we  and  those  coming  after 
us  can  hope  to  recover  our  former  wealth  in  forests,  and  this 
is  the  very  thought,  idea,  and  principle  practiced  and  enforced 
by  the  Germans  for  more  than  a  century  past. 

Shall  our  forests,  once  the  wonder  and  grandeur  of  our  national 
domain,  but  now  marred,  scarred,  hacked,  mutilated,  and 
destroyed  in  countless  ways  and  in  a  thousand  places,  be  still 
further  destroyed  until  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remains? 
Will  nothing  be  done  to  save  them  from  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  past  and  present? 

Centuries  of  time  were  necessary  to  produce  them.     The  past 
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fiftv  vears  have  almost  ruined  them.  The  lumber  barons  with 
ax  and  saw  have  constantly  depleted  them  and  are  constantly 
active  in  .their  further  destruction.  AY  ill  our  legislatures  raise 
no  voice  to  save  them,  and  enact  no  laws  for  their  preservation? 
Will  nothing  be  done  by  state  or  nation  to  protect  them  from 
further  destruction  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  grandeur? 
These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  aroused  and  set  in  motion  by 
the  Presidents'  proclamation  in  regard  to  Arbor  Day  and  the 
necessity  for  its  observance. 

Instead  of  one  dav  being  set  apart  for  tree  planting,  let  a  full 
week  or  more  be  given  by  all  citizens  to  this  one  question  of 
national  importance.  Let  the  rancher  give  the  same  care  and 
attention  to  tree  planting  that  he  now  gives  to  grain  raising;  let 
the  (merchant,  the  artisan,  the  stock  grower,  the  corporations, 
all  give  this  matter  earnest,  enthusiastic  attention,  and  we  predict 
that  forest  destruction  in  the  near  future  will  be  restricted  by 
proper  legislation,  that  tree  planting  and  forest  cultivation  will 
become  steady  and  regular  occupations  encouraged  by  state  and 
nation,  that  a  systematic  course  of  forest  protection  will  be 
enacted  and  vigorously  enforced,  and  that  the  next  fifty  years 
will  do  much,  a  great  deal  in  fact,  toward  restoring  our  forests 
to  their  ancient  grandeur  and  to  a  value  and  wealth  greater  with 
each  recurring  year. 

LESSON  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Lesson  of  Arbor  Day.  by 
the  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot  of  the  Forestry  Service,  are  so  full  of 
every  day  common  sense  truth  that  we  insert  them  herein  as 
worthy  of  study  and  consideration  by  every  reader  of  this 
Manual : 

The  lesson  of  Arbor  Day  is  the  use  and  value  of  the  tree  in 
the  life  of  the  Nation.  Tt  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  so  to  observe  the  day  as  to  convey  this  lesson  clearly 
and  impressively.  The  sentiments  and  emotions  aroused 
on  Arbor  Day  pass  only  too  quickly;  the  important 
thing  is  that  permanent  results  be.  left — lasting  impressions 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  flourishing  in  the 
earth,  an  object  lesson  in  a  tree  plantation  of  use  or  beauty, 
or  both  combined. 

The  tree   that   is   significant   in   the   life   of  the   Nation   is,   of 
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course,  the  forest  tree.  Isolated  trees,  along  the  roadside,  in 
the  city  streets,  or  in  the  school  yard,  please  the  eye  and  cool 
the  air  with  their  refreshing  shade.  But  the  forest  of  trees 
where  wood  is  growing  to  supply  material  for  homes,  for  fuel, 
for  a  hundred  industries;  where  the  forest  litter  is  storing  the 
waters  for  streams  to  quench  men's  thirst,  to  irrigate  their  lands, 
to  drive  their  mills,  to  fill  their  rivers  deep  for  the  vast  traffic 
of  inland  navigation;  in  a  word,  the  forest  as  producer  and 
custodian  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  happiness,  is  the  true 
message  of  Arbor  Day. 

Forestry  is  based  on  this  idea  of  the  forest,  and  all  its  teachings 
aim  to  put  this  idea  into .  actual  service.  The  planting 
of  a  few  trees,  without  reference  to  the  commercial  utility  and 
protective  value  of  forests,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  of 
the  day. 

What  child  has  not  seen  a  muddy  freshet?  Yet  this  sight, 
so  common  in  the  spring,  is  full  of  suggestion  for  a  forest  lesson. 
The  stream  is  discolored  by  the  earth  which  it  has  gathered  from 
the  soil.  This  carries  us  back  to  the  stream's  source,  in  the  forest 
springs.  Again,  it  shows  us  with  what  force  the  water  has 
rushed  over  the  exposed  ground  where  there  was  no  forest  to 
shield  and  bind  it.  In  just  this  way  the  Mississippi  tears  down 
and  flings  into  its  bed,  each  summer,  more  soil  than  will  be 
dredged  with  years  of  costly  labor  to  make  the  Panama  Canal. 
An  experiment  with  fine  and  coarse  soils  stirred  quickly  in  a 
tumbler  of  water  and  then  allowed  to  settle  explains  how  the 
stream  continues  muddy  while  it  runs  swifty,  and  how  it  clears 
again  as  it  slackens  on  more  level  stretches,  dropping  the  soil  to 
the  bottom.  On  any  steep,  plowed  hillside,  or  any  railroad  or 
trolley  embankment,  exposed  soil  may  be  seen  washing  with 
the  rain.  A  forest  on  a  mountain  slope  may  be  pictured  by  a 
cloth  upon  a  tilted  table ;  then  if  water  be  poured  on  the  higher 
edge  it  will  creep  downward  through  the  cloth  and  drip  slowly 
from  the  lower  edge,  as  would  rain  falling  upon  the  forest.  If 
now  the  cloth  be  plucked  off,  and  the  water  still  poured,  we 
may  observe  at  once  what  happens  when  such  a  forest  is 
destroyed. 

Many  of  the  early  flowering  trees  mature  their  seeds  before 
the  school  year  ends.  The  adaptations  by  which  forest  trees 
secure  the  distribution  of  their  seeds  are  diverse.     Some  seeds, 
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such  as  the  nuts  and  hickories  and  chestnuts,  are  distributed 
by  squirrels,  foxes,  bears,  and  coyotes,  and  by  birds,  others 
by  the  wind,  and  yet  others  by  floods  or  running  waters.  Hedge- 
rows of  locust  trees  commonly  spring  up  where  the  seeds,  after 
falling  on  the  frozen  snow,  are  driven  by  the  winter  gusts  to 
lodge  among  the  brush  and  roots  along  the  fences.  Rows  of 
juniper  and  cherry  are  just  as  often  grown  from  seeds  dropped 
by  birds.  Willows  are  mainly  found  along  streams  and  oozy 
ground,  not  because  they  always  prefer  so  wet  a  soil,  but  because 
the  fresh,  fine  mud  beside  the  water  gives  the  seed-bed  most 
favorable  to  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Tree  seeds  collected  by  the  children,  toward  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  may  be  planted  by  them  at  home,  preferably  out  of 
doors,  where  they  will  furnish  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
sturdy  force  of  tree  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  carefully 
tended,  supply  a  few  seedlings  for  next  year's  Arbor  Day 
planting.  For  such  a  project  the  seeds  of  elms,  soft  maples, 
poplars,  cottonwoods,  and  willows,  all  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  spring  offer  the  best  of  material. 

A  number  of  similar  subjects  will  suggest  themselves;  for 
example,  a  description  of  the  largest,  the  most  useful,  the 
strongest,  or  the  most  beautiful  of  trees;  or  telling  how  the  age 
of  trees  is  counted  by  the  annual  rings.  There  is  the  basis 
for  one  story  in  the  age  of  the  giant  Sequoias,  among  the  oldest 
trees  in  the  world,  which  have  stood,  some  of  them,  upward 
of  4000  years;  and  for  another  in  the  newspaper,  which,  like 
most  books  and  many  inferior  papers,  is  a  sheet  of  wood  that  has 
been  ground  and  pressed  and  dried  so  that  it  will  be  light  and 
smooth  enough  to  take  ink,  and  thus  scatter  everywhere  the 
news  of  the  doings  of  the  world. 

Trees  cannot  be  thrust  into  a  rough  soil  at  random  and  then 
be  expected  to  flourish.  They  should  be  planted  in  well-worked 
soil,  well  enriched.  If  the  trees  can  not  be  set  out  immediately 
after  being  secured,  the  first  step  is  to  prevent  their  roots  drying 
out  in  the  air.  This  may  be  done  by  standing  the  roots  in  a 
"puddle"  of  mud  or  "h eeling-in"  the  trees  by  burying  the  roots 
deep  in  fresh  earth. 

No  matter  how  few  the  trees,  they  may  be  made  to  illustrate 
planting  for  some  useful  purpose. 

Outside  the  scope  of  the  actual  planting,  it  is  well  to  bear 
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in  mind  that  Arbor  Day  is  not  the  only  day  in  the  year  on  which 
trees  deserve  to  be  remembered  and  cared  for.  They  need  care 
throughout  the  season.  Watching  the  trees  thrive  under  right 
treatment  greatly  adds  to  the  educational  value  of  the  work, 
and  to  its  success,  which  should  be  its  best  lesson. 

Then,  when  the  children  are  grown  men  and  women,  they  will 
find  great  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  their  school  days. 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 

Woodman,   spare   that    tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  c<>t  ; 
There,  woodman,   let  it   stand; 

Tli}-  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are   spread   o'er   land   and   sea — 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear  tin-  stroke; 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound   tie-; 
O  spare  that  aged  oak 

Now  towering  to  the  skies! 

When  but  an  idle  bov 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 

In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  played, 

My  mother  kissed  me  here, 
^  My  father  pressed  my  hand  ; 

Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 
But  let  that  old  oak  stand! 


My  heartstrings  'round  thee  cling. 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree,  the  storm  still  brave! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy   ax  shall   harm   it   not. 

— George  P.  Morris. 


FORESTRY  IN  GERMANY. 

The  following-  interesting-  facts  are  taken  from  "Planting  Trees 
in  School  Grounds  and  the  Celebration  of  Arbor  Day,"  by  John 
Eaton,  former  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  : 

"In  Germany  the  management  of  forests  by  the  state  has  been 
carried  on  for  hundreds  of  years  and  vast  tracts  of  sterile  land 
have  been  redeemed  by  government  forestry.  Here  we  find  a 
model  not  only  of  systematically  planting  thousands  of  acres  of 
trees,  but  a  general  system  of  forest  management  and  careful 
experiments  made  to  find  out  the  rate  of  tree  growth,  and  to 
find  out  the  best  kind  of  soil  for  each  kind  of  tree,  and  experi- 
ments in  every  branch  of  forestry,  resulting  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  being  worked  to  the  best  advantage,  to 
promote  forest  growth,  the  annual  yield  of  lumber  being  now 
and  for  many  years  to  come  known  and  calculated  to  within 
a  few  hundred  cubic  feet.  In  Prussia  the  forests  form  a  part 
of  the  finance  department  and  are  watched  over  by  a  small 
army  of  overseers,  each  of  whom  cares  for  about  3,000  acres. 
In  Prussia  10,000.000  acres  of  state  forests  growing  on  rocky 
lands  and  hillsides  yield  a  net  profit  of  65  cents  per  acre.  The 
steepest  and  rockiest  hillsides  are  all  covered  with  forests  created 
by  the  labors  of  the  forest  department.  In  Saxony  the  state 
forests  of  400,000  acres  yield  a  clear  net  profit  of  about  $3.00  per 
acre,  and  in  Bavaria  the  forests  yield  a  net  income  of  $1.50  per 
acre.  In  Hanover  600,000  acres  of  state  lands  yield  a  clear  net 
profit  of  $1.40  annually  from  each  acre.  In  the  German  national 
appropriation  bill  large  sums  are  annually  set  apart  for  the 
purchase  of  such,  lands  as  are  unfit  for  cultivation  and  for 
utilizing  the  same  by  planting  trees. 

From  these  interesting  facts  it  appears  that  tree  planting  and 
forest  culture  in  Germany  have  long  been  constant  occupations 
and  that  every  acre  of  ground  is  made  to  produce  something  of 
value  to  the  people  and  government  wherever  it  is  possible. 

These  are  some  few-  of  the  practical  methods  and  lessons  in 
forestry  practiced'  and  taught  in  Germany  for  a  century  past. 
Old  and  well  known  as  are  these  facts  to  European  foresters, 
they  are  just  now  beginning  to  be  known  and  understood  here. 
Might  not  our  people  observe  and  follow  with  profit  the  same 
methods  and  occupations? 
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DIRECTIONS   FOR   TREE   PLANTING. 

The  subject  of  planting  trees  is  one  that  cannot  receive  too 
much  encouragement,  as  many  of  the  school  houses  and  farm 
homes  in  Montana  are  conspicuous  because  of  an  entire  absence 
of  all  trees  or  shrubs.  In  this  article  the  object  will  be  to  point 
out  the  way  to  properly  plant  and  care  for  trees  and  to  name 
the  varieties  adapted  to  the  various  parts  of  the  state.  Montana 
is  a  very  large  state  and  in  it  we  find  many  different  kinds  of 
soil  and  climate.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  name  a  list  of 
trees  which  would  be  best  to  grow  in  all  sections.  Because  of 
the  high  altitude  and  northern  latitude,  resulting  in  a  short 
growing  season,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  mature  trees,  thus 
putting  them  in  condition  to  withstand  the  freezing  weather  of 
our  winters,  unless  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation 
and  irrigation  of  these  trees. 

Under  all  conditions  the  spring  is  the  best  season  to  plant 
trees  in  Montana  and  they  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  put  in  proper  condition.  It  should  be  neither  too 
dry  nor  too  wet.  Such  a  condition  should  exist  at  Arbor  Day 
time  and  the  trees  planted  thus  should  not  die  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  planted  too  early  or  too  late.  Before  any 
planting  is  done  the  ground  should  be  put  in  the  best  possible 
condition  of  tilth.  A  good  plan  is  to  plow  the  ground  as  deep 
as  possible  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  and  where  the  soil  is 
not  naturally  rich,  well  rotted  barnyard  manure  should  be  applied 
alnd  worked  into  the  soil.  The  holes  in  which  trees  are  to  be 
placed  should  be  dug  before  the  trees  are  brought  on  to  the 
ground,  thus  protecting  the  tree  roots  from  drying  out  while 
waiting  for  the  holes  to  be  dug.  Dig  the  holes  deep  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  without  cramping  them  or 
bending  them  out  of  their  natural  position,  and  on  sandy  soils 
holes  should  be  deep  enough  to  plant  the  trees  so  that  they  will 
stand  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery.  The 
depth  the  tree  stood  in  the  nursery  can  be  told  by  the  discolored 
ring  near  the  crown. 

When  the  holes  are  dug  and  all  preparations  made  for  planting, 
a  few  trees  at  a  time  should  be  taken  from  the  place  where  they 
are  heeled  in.  The  broken  and  bruised  roots  should  be  trimmed 
off  so  that  the  wounds  will  callous  over  readily,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  the  new  rootlets  to  start  at  once.     Place  the  tree 
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in  the  hole  with  the  roots  spread  out  in  their  natural  position 
and  work  in  fine  moist  soil,  preferably  taken  from  the  top  soil 
removed  from  the  hole,  and  work  it  well  around  the  roots  with 
the  hand.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  air  spaces  are  left 
around  the  roots.  After  the  roots  are  covered  the  dirt  can  then 
be  put  in  a  shovelful  at  a  time  and  thoroughly  tamped  down. 
This  is  necessary  to  bring  the  soil  in  close  contact  with  the  roots, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  roots  to  absorb  moisture  and 
take  up  plant  food.  If  the  soil  is  dry  the  hole  can  be  filled  about 
one-half  full  of  dirt  and  then  entirely  filled  with  water,  which 
should  be  permitted  to  soak  away  into  the  surrounding  soil, 
when  the  hole  can  be  filled  with  dirt  leaving  the  top  inch  in  a 
loose  and  pulverized  condition.  This  top  dirt  left  loose  will 
act  as  a  mulch  and  shut  off  evaporation.  It  is  a  bad  practice 
to  apply  water  after  the  hole  is  entirely  filled  with  dirt,  as  it  will 
form  a  crust  on  top  and  set  up  capillary  action,  thus  quickly 
evaporating  what  soil  moisture  is  in  the  ground. 

After  the  tree  is  planted  the  top  should  be  pruned  back  to 
correspond  with  the  loss  of  roots  occasioned  through  the  process 
of  digging.  The  best  results  in  later  growth  are  usually  obtained 
when  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  branches  are  cut  off. 
We  usually  cut  side  branches  off  to  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  main  stem  and  cut  the  terminal  growth  back  correspond- 
ingly. This  system  of  pruning  applies  to  all  deciduous  trees;, 
but  the  tops  of  evergreen  trees  should  not  be  pruned  if  it  is 
desired  to  grow  them  in  their  natural  shape.  After  the  trees 
have  been  properly  planted  they  should  not  be  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  as  is  often  done,  but  good  cultivation  should  be 
given  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  keeping  the 
ground  about  them  free  from  weeds  and  in  a  fine  pulverized 
condition.  When  irrigation  is  practiced,  and  this  is  necessary 
to  the  best  results  in  most  parts  of  the  state,  the  water  should 
be  applied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  wet  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  deep  enough  to  reach  all  the  roots,  otherwise  irrigation  is 
of  little  value.  One  or  two  thorough  irrigations  during  the 
season  will  produce  much  better  results  than  irrigating  the 
surface  every  day  or  two. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  after  irrigation,  it  should 
be  cultivated  and  the  surface  soil  pulverized.  Unless  this  i» 
done  capillary  action  will  start  in  and  the  moisture  will  evaporate 
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very  rapidly.  If  the  trees  are  thoroughly  cultivated  and  irrigated 
during-  the  months  of  June  and  July,  they  should  make  a  rapid 
growth  and  by  stopping  both  cultivation  and  irrigation  about 
the  first  of  August,  the  soil  will  become  dry  enougjh  and  cause 
the  trees  to  mature  their  wood,  thus  putting  them  in  much  better 
condition  to  withstand  the  winter  without  injury.  In  parts  of 
the  state  where  there  is  little  snow  fall  during  the  winter  months 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  there  is  a  mulch  of  straw 
or  manure  placed  about  the  trunk-  of  trees,  as  this  will  protect 
the  ground  from  very  deep  freezing,  shul  off  evaporation  and 
stop  the  injurious  effect  caused  by  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  ground  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  If 
the  soil  becomes  very  dry  after  August  first,  and  before  the 
ground  is  frozen  very  solid,  good  result-  are  often  obtained  by 
irrigating  about  the  first  of  <  October. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  forest  grown  trees,  it 
is  necessary  to  pick  out  the  trees  a  year  in  advance  and  dig 
a  narrow  trench  around  each  tree  about  twelve  inches  front 
the  trunk.  This  will  cut  off  the  long  lateral  roots  and  cause 
many  fibrous  roots  to  grow  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  When 
such  trees  are  dug  it  is  possible  to  retain  on  them  a  lot  of  dirt 
which  would  be  impossible  with  native  grown  trees  which  had 
received  no  root  pruning.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  roots  of  evergreen  trees  are  not  exposed  to  the  air 
during  the  time  they  are  being  removed  from  the  forest  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  transplanted.  To  guard  against  this 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  the  roots  of  all  evergreen  trees  with 
wet  burlap. 

Trees  should  be  ordered  from  the  nursery  early  enough  so  they 
will  arrive  in  time  for  planting  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
condition  to  set  them  out.  If  they  should  arrive  before  time  for 
planting  they  can  be  heeled  in.  This  is  done  by  digging  a  trench 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  roots  on  the  trees  and  then  covering 
the  roots  over  with  fine  moist  dirt  and  packing  it  down  firmly. 

The  varieties  and  kinds  of  trees  vary  according-  to  the  different 
chimatic  conditions  found  in  the  various  portions  of  the  state 
and  the  list  following  will  serve  to  indicate  the  trees  and  shrubs 
likely  to  give  the  best  results.  At  altitudes  below  4,000  feet, 
the  Carolina  Poplar,  the  Silver  Leaf  .Maple,  the  Norway  Maple, 
the  American  Elm,  the  Mountain  Ash,  the  White  and  Burr  Oak, 
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the  White  Birch,  the  Cut  Leaf  Birch,  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
the  Douglas  Spruce  and  other  native  evergreens  can  be  success- 
fully grown.  The  Carolina  Poplar  is  a  rapidly  growing  tree  and 
has  a  very  desirable  shape.  It  requires  considerable  moisture  at 
all  times  and  if  this  is  not  given  the  trees  often  die. 

The  American  elm  and  maples  are  very  desirable  trees, 
although  they  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  poplar.  Good  results 
are  obtained  when  the  elm  or  one  of  the  maples  is  planted 
alternately  with  the  Carolina  poplar  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
the  poplar  down  when  the  elms  or  maples,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  large  enough  to  give  protection  and  shade. 

The  Mountain  Ash  and  the  White  Birch  are  the  best  trees  for 
all  parts  of  the  state  for  lawn  planting  cither  as  specimen  trees 
or  ornamental  trees  near  the  house  or  buildings.  The  Colorado 
Blue  spruce  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  and  hardy  at  all  altitudes 
in  the  state  of  Montana. 

For  the  higher  altitudes  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  the  Russian 
poplar,  box  elder,  the  willows  and  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  and 
native  evergreens  are  adapted  to  general  planting.  In  the  list 
of  hardy  shrubs  suitable  for  ornamental  purposes  are  several 
varieties  of  the  lilac,  the  American  and  European  barberry, 
purple  leaved  barberry,  Caragana  or  Siberia  Pea  tree,  native 
chokecherry,  the  Tartarian  honeysuckles,  the  hardy  roses  when 
given  protection  during  the  winter.  Spiraea  Yanhouttei.  Spiraea 
Thunbergii.  In  this  list  the  lilacs  and  Siberian  Pea  tree  are  the 
hardiest  and  therefore  best  adapted  to  general  planting,  although 
all  the  others  can  be  made  to  grow  with  ordinary  care. 

Bozeman.  Jan.  20.  1908.  R  .W.  FISHER, 

Horticulturist,  Montana  Exp.  Station. 


PLANT  A  TREE. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 

Plants  hope. 
Rootlets  up  through  fibers  blindly  grope 
Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free, 

So  man's  life   must   climb 

From  the  clods  of  time 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 
Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 
What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 
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He  who  plants  a  tree 

Plants  peace. 
Under  its  green  curtains  jargons  cease. 
Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly. 

Shadows  soft  with  sleep 

Down  tired  eyelids  creep, 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 
Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree, 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who>  plants  a  tree 
.    Plants  love; 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers,  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best ; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest ; 

Plant ;  life  does  the  rest. 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

— Lucy  Larcom, 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

Our  forest  areas,  once  a  part  of  our  national  domain,  have 
in  a  large  degree,  through  various  kinds  of  transfer,  become  the 
property  of  private  parties  and  corporations.  With  this  change 
of  ownership  the  forests  have  been  cut  down  and  destroyed  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  their  restoration.  During  the  past  thirty 
years  the  people  have  been  fast  waking  up  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  their  enormous  loss.  A  spirit  is  now  prevailing  among  them 
that  the  forest  areas,  still  a  part  of  our  national  domain,  must 
be  protected,  preserved,  and  cultivated  for  future  use.  This  is 
the  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  It  means  that  the 
people  are  becoming  actively  interested  in  their  forests,  their 
preservation,  and  their  growth.  As  the  result  of  their  activity 
and  interest  in  this  question  the  government  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  set  aside  many  forest  areas  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  amounting,  according  to  our  sources  of  informa- 
tion, on  January  ist,  1907,  to  an  a**ea  about  equal  to  the  combined 
areas  of  the  New  England  states  together  with  Montana  and 
Alabama.  'This  subject,"  forestry,  says  the  Ohio  Arbor  Day 
Manual  of  1907,  "has  become  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
tbat  elementary  courses  in  forestry  have  been  established  in 
some  of  our  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special  training 
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to  those  students  desiring  to  enter  the  forestry  service.  At  this 
point  ''Planting  Trees  in  School  Grounds  and  the  Celebration 
of  Arbor  Day,"  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
twentv  years  ago,  becomes  interesting  reading  matter.  From 
it  we  learn  that  in  forestry  instruction  the  European  countries 
are  far  in  advance  of  our  country.  Schools  of  forestry  have 
long  been  established  in  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Russia.  In  these  national  schools,  particularly  in  Germany, 
forest  trees  are  studied  and  cultivated  with  the  same  diligence, 
care,  and  attention  that  is  now  given  to  fruit  trees  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Forest  botany  in  these  schools  is  a  subject  of 
special  importance.  All  kinds  of  birds  and  animals  injurious 
to  forest  trees  are  noted  and  studied  with  special  attention.  In 
the  German  schools,  says  R.  W.  Phipps,  an  eminent  authority, 
"all  kinds  of  tree  insects  are  shown  in  the  several  stages  of 
their  existence, —  larvae,  chrysalis,  caterpillar,  moth, — with  their 
ramifications  in  the  stem  or  branches  of  the  tree." 

"In  cases  where  the  animal  or  insect  does  damage  to  trees, 
specimens  of  the  branch,  leaf,  or  cone  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
in  their  condition  after  being  attacked,  are  exhibited  so*  that  the 
students  of  forestry  can  see  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  damage 
and  can  connect  it  with  the  insect  or  animal  causing  it." 

Forest  botany,  like  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  is  a  science 
now  studied  and  practiced  in  Europe  to  the  end  that  all  tree 
diseases  may  have  their  causes  known  and  analyzed  and  the 
proper  remedies  applied  to  restore  them  to  health. 

Precisely  this  kind  cf  practical  instruction  must  be  resorted 
to  in  our  own  country  in  order  to  shield  our  forests  from  the 
ravages  of  the  insect  pests.  We  have  already  taken  the  first 
important  step  to  protect  our  forest  domain  from  the  ax  and 
saw  of  the  lumberman,  and  the  next  step  will  doubtless  soon  be 
taken  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  their  insect  and  animal 
enemies. 

We  have  done  much  in  the  past  twenty  years,  but  much  more 
still  remains  for  us  to  do.  We  have  made  only  a  good  beginning 
in  forest  protection  and  cultivation.  This  work  thus  commenced 
must  continue  during  future  centuries.  Forest  planting  and 
forest  cultivation  are  still  in  their  infancy  in  this  country.  They 
are  occupations  which  in  Europe  have  required  a  full  century 
to   develop,   to  test,   and  to   prove   their  worth   and   permanent 
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importance  and  to  secure  substantial  incomes  annually  from 
them.  Can  our  country  in  the  miatter  of  forest  growth,  forest 
protection  and  forest  cultivation  do  any  better  than  to  adopt 
and  to  enforce  a  system  so  complete  in  its  scope  and  so  far 
reaching-  in  its  details  as  to  extend  to  every  acre  and  to  each 
and  every  tree  on  every  acre  of  its  forest  domains?  If  by  such 
a  system  the  barren  wastes  and  the  steep  and  rocky  hillsides  of 
central  Europe  have  in  the  past  produced  and  are  now  producing 
wood  and  lumber  at  good  profits  per  acre,  then  we  believe  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that,  when  the  same  system  and  care  are 
applied  under  similar  conditions  here  equally  as  good  or  even 
better  results  will  eventually  be  secured. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  the  continued  and 
unchecked  prosperity  of  our  people,  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  new  portions  of  our  country,  all  call  for  increased  quan- 
tities of  lumber.  The  present  consumption  of  our  forests  is  far 
in  excess  of  their  annual  growth  and  increase, — in  fact  we  are 
annually  using  up  the  interest  and  are  yearly  trenching  upon  the 
principal  of  our  forest  capital. 

This  fact  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  lumber  shortage  and 
a  possible  forest  famine  in  the  future. 

The  question  of  our  forests  affects  the  whole  country.  If 
forestry  legislation,  both  state  and  national,  can  be  so  shaped 
and  directed  as  to  secure  the  hearty  interest  and  co-operation 
of  the  people,  then  the  question  of  our  future  lumber  supplies 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Our  people  will  then  care  for  their  forests 
as  they  now  care  for  their  fruit  trees,  for  their  hay  crops,  aind 
their  grain  crops.  No  more  of  our  national  forests  will  then 
be  destroyed,  nor  ruined,  neither  will  their  growing  trees  be 
wasted.  To  preserve  them,  to  cultivate  them,  will  be  considered 
occupations  at  once  profitable  to  the  private  citizen,  state  and 
nation. 

Nothing  appeals  to  our  people  so  strongly  as  the  business  end 
and  financial  results  accruing  from  any  business  enterprise. 
When  they  once  realize  that  our  rocky  hillsides,  and  the  steep 
waste  places,  now  worthless  tor  crops  and  good  only  for  our 
cattle  and  sheep  to  graze  upon  during  a  small  part  of  each  year. 
Can  be  made  to  produce  by  forest  planting  incomes  per  acre,  as 
great  or  even  greater  than  those  now  produced  in  Europe  from 
the  same  kind  of  soil  and  under  similar  climatic  conditions,  then 
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we  shall  see  forests  springing  up  everywhere,  on  hillside,  on 
mountain  slope,  and  in  valley,  carefully  cultivated  and  protected 
for  the  crops  of  wood  and  lumber  sure  to  grow  upon  them. 

WE  LOVE  THE  TREES. 

(Tune :  "There's  Music  in  the  Air.) 

YVe  love  the  grand  old  trees. 

With  the  Oak,  their  royal  king, 
And  the  Maple,  forest  queen, 

We  to  her  our  homage  bring; 
And  the  elm  with  stately  form. 
Long  withstanding  wind   and  storm, 
Pine,  low  whispering  to  the  breeze, 
Oh.  we  love  the  grand  old  trees! 

We  love  the  grand  old  trees. 

The  cedar  bright  above  the  snow, 
The  poplar  straight  and  tall. 

And  the  willow  weeping  low, 
Butternut  and  walnut,  too, 

Hickory  so  staunch   and  true, 
Basswood  blooming  for  the  bees ; 
O  we  love  the  grand  old  trees! 

We  love  the  grand  old  trees, 

The   tulip   branching  broad   and   high, 
The  beech   with  shining  robe 

And  the  birch  so  sweet  and  shy. 
Aged  chestnuts,  fair  to  see. 
Holly  bright  with  Christmas  glee. 
Laurel  crown  for  victories, 

O  we  love  the  grand  old  trees! 
O  we  love  the  grand  old  trees ! 
— Ada  S.  Sherwood,  in  Journal  of  Education. 

AREA  OF  OUR  FOREST  RESERVES. 

The  following  interesting  facts  are  quoted  from  the  address 
of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Wilson  at  the  44th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  hekl  at  Helena, 
Montana.  January  14th,  15th  and  16th.  1908: 

"The  forest  reserves  in  the  United  States  cover  an  area  of 
147,146,240  acres,  an  area  equal  to  the  entire  area  of  all  the 
Xew  England  states.  Xew  York,  Xew  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  2_].ooo  square  miles  besides. 
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This  is  an  area  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Belgium.  Holland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
Ceylon  and  Sicily.  There  is  one  acre  out  of  every  200  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  forest  reserves  alone.  In  other  words, 
our  forest  reserves  are  in  area  equal  to  a  striip  of  land  nine 
miles  wide  running  entirely  around  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

"Or,  if  you  would  place  the  forest  reserves  in  a  strip  at  the 
40th  parallel,  the  parallel  running  through  Philadelphia,  Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis,  and  Denver,  and  extending  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  it  would  make  a  strip  86  miles  wide  and  2,650  miles  long. 

"The  area  of  forest  reserves  in  Idaho  amounts  to  37  4-10  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  the  entire  state.  The  forest  reserves  and 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  combined  are  larger  in 
area  than  the  twenty-six  states  of  the  Union  east  of  the 
[Mississippi  river.  The  forest  reserves  and  the  public 
lands  comprise  29 1-2  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  and  1  7-10  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  land 
of  the  entire  world.  These  lands  would  make  a  strip  around 
the  earth  at  the  equator  35  7-10  miles  wide,  or  following  the 
40th  parallel,  it  would  make  an  empire  336  miles  wide,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  TREES. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1894,  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1894,  and  the  best  estimates 
of  the  value  of  the  products  of  our  forests  for  the  same  year, 
show  that  our  forest  crop  exceeded  by  about  $15,000,000  the 
combined  value  of  our  output  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  coal,  lime,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  etc.,  and  the  value  of 
our  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat. — Arbor  Day, 
Its  History  and  Observance,  for  1896. — N.  H.  Egleston. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  of  American  capital  are  invested  in 
various  enterprises  which  require  a  much  longer  time  to  yidd 
profit  or  income,  and  never  pay  nearly  as  well  as  systematic 
forest  culture  in  proper  localities.  Great  fortunes  are  risked  in 
speculations  in  railroads  which  pay  no  dividends,  in  mines  which 
enrich  only  the  brokers  who  sell  them,  in  lands  and  lots  which 
never  attain  the  expected  increase  of  value. 

Buit  there  is  certainly  no  risk  in  forest  culture.  It  is  highly 
remunerative  in  all  Europe  where  land  is  much  higher  in  price. 
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Our  soil  and  climate  produce  a  much  larger  variety  of  valuable 
timber  than  any  European  country.  Our  American  hickory, 
black  walnut,  hard  maple  and  wild  cherry,  for  instance,  have 
no  equals  in  Europe.  They  excite  the  envy  of  European  carriage 
makers,  furniture  men  and  manufacturers  of  tools. 

Besides  growing  taller  than  in  Europe,  the  most  useful  trees 
attain  full  development  here  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  there 
required,  an  advantage  which  can  not  be  overestimated.  The 
governments  of  most  of  the  German  states,  and  of  France, 
Austria  and  Italy,  make  forest  culture  an  unfailing  source  of 
yearly  revenue.  They  find  it  profitable  to  buy  tracts  of  inferior 
lands  at  prices  equal  to  those  of  our  best  farming  lands,  and 
to  stock  them  with  timber.  Many  private  owners,  also,  derive 
large  incomes  from  their  forests  without  ever  diminishing  their 
area. 

Forests  are  divided  into  as  many  equal  parcels  as  the  trees 
require  years  for  development.  They  are  cut  in  rotation,  one 
each  year,  and  immediately  replanted  after  clearing.  Only  the 
better  class  of  wheat  or  meadow  lands  net  a  greater  average 
revenue  in  twenty-five  years  than  well  managed  forests.  This 
is  a  fact  which  at  first  sight  seems  incredible,  but  which  is  easily 
understood  when  the  yearly  expenses  of  grain  culture  and  the 
small  outlay  required  for  maintaining  a  forest  are  compared,  and 
by  taking  into  consideration  the  frequent  failure  of  the  grain 
crops,  and  the  sure  steadiness  of  the  growth  of  trees. — Arbor 
Day  Manual,  1903. 

SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

School  gardening  becomes  a  success  in  every  locality  where  it 
has  been  introduced  and  taught  by  experts.  What  does  it 
amount  to?  It  teaches  children  in  a  systematic  way  to  raise 
two  pounds  of  vegetables  where  only  one  pound  could  with 
difficulty  be  raised  before.  What  is  its  end,  aim,  and  object? 
Soil  tilling  teaches  simple  elementary  lessons  in  mixing  soils, 
potting  and  shifting  plants,  making  hot  beds,  in  preparing  ground 
for  the  raising  of  vegetables,  in  planting  and  trimming  vines  and 
shrubs,  mixing  and  applying  fungicides  and  insecticides,  in 
budding,  grafting,  etc.,  etc. — Illinois  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Manual, 
1906. 

What  are  the  results  to  be  secured  from  it?     The   children 
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acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  gardening  by  doing  the  work 
themselves.  It  increases  and  develops  their  power  of  observa- 
tion. "It  renders  them  systematic  in  their  work,  quick  to  grasp 
ideas  and  quick  to  put  them  into  action.  The  country  child 
learns  the  practical,  business-like  methods  of  agriculture,  garden- 
ing, and  tree-planting.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  importance 
of  fertilization,  the  conditions  essential  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables, flowers  and  trees,  are  all  taught  in  a  clear,  practical 
manner  in  the  school  garden. — North  Dakota  Arbor  Day  Manual, 
1906. 

School  gardening  teaches  children  in  a  systematic  way  how 
to  prepare  ground  for  plants,  shrubs,  and  seeds,  how  to  care 
for  them  when  growing,  how  to  thin  them  out,  how  to  keep 
the  soil  in  proper  condition,  how  to  get  the  greatest  good  out 
of  them. — Arbor  Day  Manual.  1906. 

"School  Gardens"  is  the  title  of  a  report  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  prepared  in  1906  by  B.  T.  Galloway, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  We  wish  every  school 
trustee,  every  teacher,  and  every  citizen  could  read  that  report. 
From  it  we  learn  some  of  the  results  of  school  gardening  in  the 
public  schools  of  Washington,  in  several  places  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
and  in  the  Virginia  Hampton  Institute.  In  all  these  schools  one 
opinion  prevails  and  one  conclusion  is  drawn  in  regard  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  school  garden.  It  is  a  necessity.  It  has 
come  to  stay.  It  teaches  the  simplest  elements  of  agriculture 
to  our  girls  and  boys.  It  is  related  to  the  common  school  on 
a  small  scale,  somewhat  as  the  Agricultural  College  is  related 
to  the  University  on  a  large  scale.  Few  things,  if  any,  develop 
a  love  of  industry  better  than  the  well  kept  school  garden. 
"Ever  changing  Nature  lures  us  on  to  help  some  pet  plant  to 
grow  until  we  love  the  work.  In  the  school  garden  the  pupil 
is  the  most  active  factor."  In  some  schools  each  grade  has  a 
special  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  its  use  in  which  special 
kinds  of  plants  are  raised  and  cared  for.  In  other  schools  the 
children  learn  how  to  prepare  and  till  the  soil  for  the  most 
common  kinds  of  vegetables.  Radishes,  onions,  lettuce,  beets, 
beans,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  peas,  corn 
and  potatoes  are  all  raised.  The  children  are  taught  the  kinds 
of  soil  best  adapted  to  produce  each  kind  n\  vegetable.    Garden 
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botany  in  its  practical  form  is  thus  taught,  and  the  importance 
of  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  there  impressed  upon  the 
children.    The  effect  of  this  instruction  is  soon  apparent. 

Pupils  are  always  quick  to  imitate  their  instructors  and  to 
put  into  practical  effect  the  lessons  learned  at  school.  Y\  nen 
thev  return  home  and  begin  to  insist  upon  changing  the  old 
custom  and  practice  of  gardening  by  laying  out  in  squares  and 
rectangles  beds  for  plants,,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  seeds,  flowers,  and  for  the  transplanting  of  vegetables, 
thus  making  practical  application  of  the  lessons  taught  them, 
their  parents  and  the  old  folks  in  particular  wonder  what  new 
ideas  and  school  foolishness  have,  gotten  into  their  heads.  But 
when  at  harvest  time  thev  realize  that  crops  of  a  far  better  quality 
and  often  too  in  greater  quantity  can  thus  be  raised  at  much 
less  labor  and  cost  than  formerly,  then  thev  begin  to  understand 
and  to  become  convinced  that  system  and  science  even  in 
gardening  produces  far  better  results  than  their  own  former 
crude  methods  of  gardening,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the 
future,  system  and  not  chance,  knowledge  and  not  ignorance, 
will  rule  and  govern  them  in  all  things  relating  to  gardening. 

THE  HOE,  RAKE,  AND  SPADE. 

The  American  people  are  nothing,  if  not  practical.  They  have 
had  their  age  of  fads  and  nonsense  in  the  school  room.  They 
are  a  race  of  thinkers.  As  originators  they  have  no  superiors, 
as  imitators  few  equals.  Always  glad  to  welcome  new  features 
and  new  methods  in  education  when  practical  and  beneficial, 
they  are  equally  as  ready  to  cast  aside  old  features  and  old 
methods  when  worn  out  and  no  longer  serviceable.  Always 
critical,  always  looking  for  the  best  results,  always  up-to-date, 
always  searching  for  something  new  and  better,  they  are  con- 
stantlv  asking  one  another.  ''What  new  features,  if  any.  might 
be  introduced  in  our  schools  that  will  tend  to  develop  their  ideas 
alono-  educational  lines?"  ''Tilling-  the  soil"  is  the  answer 
coming  from  scores  of  educators.  "Teach  the  children  the  use 
of  the  hoe.  rake,  and  spade."  say  others.  ''Have  a  garden  and  get 
the  best  out  of  it"  is  the  general  answer  comma-  from  all  sections. 
School  gardening  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  part  of  the  work 
in  many  European  schools,  although  it  is  a  subject  quite  new 
and  unknown  to  the  schools  (if  our  countrv.     Our  children  can 
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master  problems  in  arithmetic.  Can  they  tell  you  how  plants 
grow?  They  can  read  well  and  can  describe  and  reproduce  the 
contents  of  their  reading  lessons  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
Can  they  handle  the  rake,  hoe,  and  spade  equally  as  well?  They 
know  their  grammar  and  have  learned  much  of  history.  Do 
they  know  the  value  of  a  garden,  how  to  make  one,  how  to 
cultivate  it,  and  how  to  get  the  most  from  it? 

For  a  century  past  mathematics,  literature,  history,  and  the 
classics  were  the  leading  features  in  our  schools.  Now  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  business  instruction,  tree  planting  and 
school  gardening  are  slowly  securing  the  attention  which  their 
importance  and  value  have  long  merited.  The  ornamental  in 
education  is  good,  the  practical  is  better.  Give  us  both  if 
possible, — but  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  choose  one  of  them.  The  bread  and  butter  problems, 
the  industrial  side  of  children's  lives,  their  future  welfare,  and 
the  every  day  demands  to  be  exacted  of  them  in  the  future,  are 
now  receiving  a  consideration  never  before  accorded  to  them. 

Teach  the  boy  and  girl  school  gardening.  Place  the  hoe,  rake 
and  spade  in  their  hands  and  teach  them  their  uses.  Give  them 
elementary  lessons  in  agriculture.  Heed  Solomon's  admonition : 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

ARBOR  DAY  MARCH. 

(Air:  Marching  Through  Georgia.) 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march  and  song  and  cheer. 
For  the  season  comes  to  us 
Rut  once  in  every  year ; 
Should  we  not  remember  it 

And  make  the  mem'ry  dear ; 

Memories  sweet  for  Arbor  Day. 

CHORUS 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  Arbor  Day  is  here; 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Tt  gladdens  every  year. 
So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithsome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  arc  singing  for  gladness. 
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Flow'rs  are  blooming  all  around, 

Are  blooming  on  this  day ; 
And  the   trees   with   verdure   clad, 

Welcome  the  month  of  May, 
Making  earth  a  garden  fair 

To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 

Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 


— Ellen  Beauchamp. 


ARBOR  DAY. 

'Tis  said  that  he  has  done  some  good 

On  life's  eternal  shore, 
Who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 

Where  one  had  grown  before. 
Much  better,  then,  is  he  who  plants 

Within  the  arid  zone, 
And  makes  a  giant  tree  to  grow 

Where  none  before  had  grown. 

Behold  them  in  Nebraska 

Upon  the  prairie  plains, 
Great   groves   of   trees — man's   planting, 

Their  presence  there   explains — 
A  shelter  from  the  north  wind 

When  boreas  thundered  forth, 
A  shield  against  the  hot  blasts 

That  swept  up  from  the  south. 

They  planted  them  for  shelter, 

For  crops  and  lowing  herds, 
They  planted  them  for  beauty. 

And  homes  for  singing  birds. 
The  good  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Remembered  be  for  aye ! 
His  noble  mind  and  kindly  heart 

Bequeathed  us  Arbor  Day. 

Great  oaks  upon  the  mountains 

Destined  to  sail  the  seas. 
We  take  from  Nature's  storehouse 

And  use  them  as  we  please ; 
They  fight  for  us  our  battles 

And  breast  the  ocean's  foam, 
And  planted  in  our  dooryard 

They  beautify  our  home. 
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And  straightway   feathered  songsters, 

With  throats  that  burst  with  glee, 
Make  their  abode  and  warble  there 

An  anthem  for  the  free. 
We  feel  a  touch  celestial 

Reanimating  clay, 
O  spare  the  birds !     Q  plant  a  tree 

On  every  Arbor  Day ! 

— Will  C.  Meyers,  Gillman,  Colorado. 

From   Colorado  Arbor  Day  and   Bird  Day  Notes  Issued  April 
15th,  1904. 

SUBJECTS   FOR    ARBOR    DAY    CONSIDERATION. 

History  of  Arbor  Day. 

Varieties  of  trees  in  Montana  and  on  our  farms. 

Trees  and  their  relation  to  birds. 

The  most  useful  trees. 

Best  tree  to  plant. 

How  to  plant  trees. 

How  to  care  for  them. 

Best  trees  to>  plant  on  the  roadside. 

Best  trees  and  shrubs  for  home  lawns. 

School  houses :     What  they  are  and  what  they  should  be. 

School  grounds:  How  to  improve  them. 

How  to  do  away  with  rubbish  on  the  roadsides. 

How  to  make  Arbor  Day  most  useful. 

The  world's  great  forests. 

Historic  trees. 


STATE  FLOWERS. 

Idaho    Syringa 

Vermont   Red  Clover 

Minnesota    Moccasin    Flower 

Alabama    Golden-Rod 

Nebraska    Golden-Rod 

Oregon    

Oregon  Grape,  or  Barberis  Nervosa,  Barberis  Aquifolium 

Utah   Sego  or  Mariposa  Lily 

Maine    Pine   Cone   and   Tassel 

New    York    and    Iowa    Rose 
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Montana   Bitter  Root 

Michigan    Apple  Blossom 

Oklahoma   Mistletoe 

North   Dakota    Wild  Rose 

Delaware   Peach  Blossom 

Rhode   Island    Violet 

Colorado    Columbine 

MONTANA. 

(Bitter  Root.) 

We  come  from  Montana,  "the  land  of  the  mountains," 
With  bitter  root  garlands,  rose  tinted  and  white  : 

We  plucked  the  fair  bud  from  its  home  by  the  fountains, 
And  made  it  our  emblem  of  bloom  and  delight. 

Not  a  nook  in  the  far  stretching  valley  or  hillside. 
But  bitter  root  hastens  with  bloom  to  adorn  ; 

Not  a  gray  mossy  stone  by  the  river  or  rill-side 

That  wears  not  its  garland,  with  hues  of  the  morn. 

O,  bitter  root  blossom,  that  blows  by  the  fountain, 
How  many  the  ?hrines  that  thy  worshipers  seek! 

There's  Bitter  Root  Yallev  and  Bitter  Root  Mountain, 
And  Bitter  Root  Village  and  Bitter  Root  Creek. 

Not  a  voice  in  dissension  is  heard  when  we  name  thee, 
Wrhether  dwellers   in   cottage  or  palace  or  hall ; 

Xot  a  dastard  so  base  that  would  dare  to  defame  thee ; 
Our  own  bitter  root  is  the  flower  for  us  all. 


MY  COUNTRY. 

I  love  my  country's  pine-clad'  hills. 
Her  thousand  bright  and  gushing  rills, 

Her  sunshine  and  her  storms; 
Her  rough  and  rugged  rocks,  that  rear 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air 

In  wild  fantastic  forms. 

I  love  her  rivers,  deep  and  Avide. 
Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide 
To  seek  the  ocean's  breast; 


Her  smiling  fields,  her  pleasant  vales, 
Her  shady  dells,  her  flowery  dales, 
Her  haunts  of  peaceful  rest. 
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I  love  her  forests,  dark  and  lone, 
For  there  the  wild  bird's  merry  tone 

Is  heard  from  morn  till  night, 
And  there  are  lovelier  flowers,  I  ween, 
Than  ere  in  Eastern  lands  were  seen, 

In  varied  colors  bright. 

Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair, 

Her  flowers  that  scent  the  morning  air, 

Have  all  their  charms  for  me ; 
But  more  I  love  my  country's  name, 
Those  words  that  echo  deathless  fame, 

"The   Land  of  Libertv." 


•Hesperic. 


MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 


1.  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples. — 'Bryant. 

2.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth. 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

Holmes. 

3.  I  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Play  celestial  harmonies. 

4.  Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night, 
The  woods  are  ever  a  new  delight. 


Longfellow. 


Stoddard. 

Hail  to  the  Trees! 
Patient   and   generous,   mothers  of   mankind; 
Arching  the  hills,  the  minstrels  of  the  wind, 
Spring's   glorious  flowers   and   summer's   balmy   tents. 
As   sharers   in   man's   free   and  happier  sense, 
The  trees  bless  all,  and  then  brown  mantled,  stand, 
The  sturdy  prophets  of  a  golden  land. 

Selected. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  would  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  the  hills!  No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

"Sunrise  on  the  Hill" — Longfellow. 
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7.  And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon   her  knee, 
Saying:  "Here  is  a  story  book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 
"Come  wander  with  me",  she  said, 

"Into  regions  yet  untrod; 
And  *read  what  is  still   unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

•     Longfellow. 

8.  Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

Whittier. 

9.  The   best   verses   I   have   produced   are   the   trees    I   have 
planted.  — Holmes. 

io.  When  we  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make 
our  planet  a  more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place 
for  those  who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves. 

— Holmes. 

ii.  While  I  live,  I  trust  I  shall  have  my  trees,  my  peaceful 
idyllic  landscapes,  my  free  country  life — and  while  I  pos- 
sess so  much,  I  shall  own  100,000  shares  in  the  Bank  of 
Contentment. 

12.  I  can  think  of  no  more  pleasant  way  of  being  remembered 
than  by  the  planting  of  a  tree.  Birds  will  rest  in  it  and 
fly  thence  with  messages  of  good  cheer.  It  will  be  growing 
while  we  are  sleeping,  and  will  survive  us  to  make  others 
happier.  Felix  Oswald. 

14.  The  nation  that  neglects  its  forests  is  surely  destined  to 
ruin.  Elizur  Wright. 

15.  If  the  trees  go,  men  must  decay.  Whosoever  works  for 
the  forest  works  for  the  happiness  and  permanence  of  our 
civilization.  Elizur    Wright. 

16.  Thoreau  says  of  spring:  ''March  fans  it,  April  christens  it, 
May  puts  on  its  jacket  and  trousers". 

17.  The  best  and  highest  thing  a  man  can  do  in  a  day  is  to 
sow  a  seed  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  word,  an  act, 
or  an  acorn.  — James  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

18.  Our  homes,  our  school  house  yards,  and  the  resting  places 
of  our  dead,  should  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be 
adorned  with  Nature's  own  beautifiers —  the  trees. 

— Emma  F.   Bates. 
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ig.  A  man  does  not  plant  a  tree  for  himself,  he  plants  it  for 
posterity;  and  sitting  idly  in  the- sunshine  I  think  at  times 
of  the  unborn  people  who  will  to  some  extent  be  indebted 
to  me.     Remember  me  kindly,  ye  future  men  and  women. 

— Alexander   Smith. 

20.  Do  not  rob  nor  mar  a  tree,  unless  you  really  need  what  it 
has  to  give  you.  Let  it  stand  and  grow  in  virgin  maj- 
esty, ungirdled  and  unscarred,  while  the  trunk  becomes 
a  firm  pillar  of  the  forest  temple  and  the  branches  spread 
abroad  a  refuge  of  bright  green  leaves  for  the  birds  of  the 
air.  — Henry  Van   Dyke. 

21.  The  tree  planter  and  teacher  united  shall  be  declared  the 
best  benefactor  of  modern  times — the  chief  provider  for 
posterity.  — H.  Sterling  Morton. 


CHIPS,  EXTRACTS,  AND  QUOTATIONS. 

1.  Tn  France  two  thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  roads  are 
bordered  with  trees. 

2.  Tn  Germany  many  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  are  shaded 
by  trees,  partly  forest  trees,  partly  fruit  trees. 

3.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  perhaps  the  best  known  trees 
in  the  world.  Religion,  poetry,  and  history  have  all  united 
to  make  them  famous. 

4.  Tn   1896  there  were  7,000  school  gardens  in  Austria. 

J.  In  France  gardening  is  taught  in  the  primary  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 

6.  In  Sweeden,  in  1871,  there  were  22,000  children  in  the 
common  schools  receiving  instruction  in  horticulture  and 
tiee  planting.  Each  of  more  than  2,000  schools  had  for 
cultivation  from  one  to  twelve  acres  of  grounds. — Arbor 
Day,  Its  History  and  Observance — N.  H.  Egleston. 

7.  With  every  green  tree  that  surrounds  us  with  its  leafage, 
with  every  shrub  on  the  roadside  where  we  walk,  with 
ever\-  grass  blade  that  bends  to  the  breeze  in  the  field 
through  which  we  pass,  we  have  a  natural  relationship. 
They  are  our  true  compatriots.  The  birds  that  leap  from 
twig  to  twig  in  our  gardens,  that  sing  in  our  flowers,  are 
a  pari  of  ourselves. — Goethe. 

8.  The  man  who  builds  does  a  work  which  begins  to  decay  as 
soon  as  he  is  done,  but  the  work  of  the  man  who  plants  trees 
grows  better  and  better,  year  after  year,  for  generations. * 
— Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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9.  To  own  a  bit  of  ground,  to  scratch  it  with  a  hoe,  to  plant 
seeds.,  and  watch  their  renewal  of  life, —  this  is  the  com- 
monest delight  of  the  race,  the  most  satisfactory  thing  one 
can    do. — Charles    Dudley   Warner. 

10.     When   we   cut   down   a  tree   without  planting  another  we 
make  the  world  poorer. — Mable  Osgood  Wright. 

ii.     Nature  is  thought   made   visible. — Heinrich   Heine. 

12.     Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  God  ever  made  and  for- 
got to  put  a  soul  into. — Beecher. 

ARBOR  DAY  ANTHEM. 

(Tune — "America") 
Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees ! 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze, 

Lovely  they  stand  ! 
The  song-birds  o'er  them  thrill. 
They  shade  each  tinkling  rill, 
They  crown  each  swelling  hill, 

Lowly  or  grand.  - 

Plant  them  bv  stream  or  way, 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest ; 
In   every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunny  swale. 
Whether  to  grow  or  fail. 

God  knoweth  best. 

Select  the   strong,   the  fair, 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care. 

No  toil  is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fitter  place, 
Where  like  a  lovely  face. 
Set  in  some  sweeter  grace, 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  his  blessing  send — 
All  things  on  him  depend. 

His  loving"  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower, 
His  presence  and  his  power 

Are  everywhere. 

— Dr.   S.   F.   Smith,  Author  of  America. 
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SOME  HISTORIC  TREES. 

Note  to  the  teachers. — We  suggest  to  you  to  allow  your  pupils 
to  secure  information  relating  to  the  trees  below  mentioned, 
and  then  to  write  short  descriptions  of  them  for  the  information 
of  all  the  scholars  and  their  parents. 

I.  The  Treaty  Elm  of  Philadelphia. 

I.  The   Charter  Oak  of   Hartford,   Conn etti cut. 

3.  The  Liberty  Elm  of  Boston. 

4.  Washington's   Elm   at   Cambridge. 

5.  The  Burgoyne  Elm  at  Albany,  New  York. 

6.  Perry's  Willow  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

7.  The  Big  Trees  of  California. 

8.  The  Apple  Tree  of  Appomattox. 

9.  Shakespeare's   Mullberry   Tree.  • 

10.  The  Baobab  Tree  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

11.  The  B'anyan  Trees  of  India. 

12.  The  Cedars  of  Mt.  Lebanon. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM. 

1.  Music, —   Some   familiar  song. 

2.  Reading  of  Governor's  Proclamation. 

3.  Reading, — Arbor   Day,   "Nebraska's   Gift  to  the   States  of 
the  Union. 

4.  Reading  and   discussion  of  the   Superintendent's   letter  to 
the  school  children  of  Montana. 

5.  Song, — Arbor  Day  Anthem. 

6.  Recitation, — Arbor  Day. 

7.  Recitation, — My  Country. 

8.  Reading, — Area  of  our  forest  reserves. 

9.  Reading, — Loss  and  destruction  of  our  forests. 

10.  Song, — "We  Love  the  Trees". 

11.  Discussion  by  pupils,  teacher,  and  visitors,  subject,  Tree- 
planting,  its  necessity. 

12.  Reading, — Some  Warning  Lesson  from  History.  Discus- 
sion to  follow. 

13.  Dialogue, — "Why  We  Keep  Arbor  Day", — by  seven  chil- 
dren. 

14.  Roll  call. — Each  child  at  call  of  his  name  to  rise  and  give 
some  memory  gem.  chip,  extract,  or  quotation,  suited  to 
Arbor   Day. 
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15.  Historic  Trees. — Short  accounts  of  12  historic  trees  to  be 
read  by  each  of  twelve  children. 

16.  Dialogue,— "What  the  Trees  Teach  Us". 

17.  Recitation. — "Three  Little  Trees". 

18.  Voting  on  State  Tree. 

19.  Song, — Arbor     Day     March, —  (Air,      Marching     Through 
Georgia.) 

20.  Address  by  some  invited  guest. 

21.  Closing, — Song,  America. 

THE  PALMETTO  AND  THE  PINE. 

There  grows  a  fair  palmetto  in  the  sunny  southern  lands; 
Upon  the  stern  New  England  hills  a  sombre  pine  tree  stands ; 
And  each  towers  like  a  monument  above  the  perished  brave ; 
A  grave  'neath  the  palmetto — beneath  the  pine  a  grave. 

The  Carolina  widow  comes  on  a  bright  May  day  to  spread 
Magnolia  and  jessamine  above  her  soldier  dead. 
And  the  northern  mother  violets  strews  upon  her  son  below,- — 
Her  only  son,  who  fell  so  many  weary  years  ago. 

Tears  for  the  gallant  Yankee  boy — one  of  Grant's  heroes  he ; 
Tears  for  the  stalwart  Southern  man — the  man  who   marched 

with  Lee. 
But  love,  and  only  love,  between  the  lonely  ones  who  twine 
Their  wreaths   meath   the  palmetto — their   chaplets   'neath   the 

pine. 

On,  tried  tree  of  the  Southland !  from  out  whose  trunks  were 

wrought, 
The   ramparts    of   that    glorious    fort     where     Sergeant    Jasper 

fought. 
Oh,  true  tree  of  the  Northland  whose  pictured   form   supplied 
The  emblem  of  our  earliest  flag,  that  waved  when  Warren  died — 

Still   watch   the   dead   you've   watched   so   long,   the   dead   who 

died  so  well ; 
And  matrons  mourn,  as  mourn  you  must,  your  lost  dear  ones 

who  fell ; 
But  joy  and  peace  and  hope  to  all,  now  North  and  South  com- 
bine 
In  one  grand  whole,  as  one  soil  bears  the  palmetto  and  the  pine! 

— Manley  H.  Pike. 
From  Colorado  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Notes. — April  18.  1902. 
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THREE   LITTLE  TREES. 

(Recitation  for  a  tiny  girl.  Three  other  children  stand  near — 
as  the  trees — laughing-,  whispering,  telling  secrets,  clapping 
hands  etc.,  in  pretty  pantomine.) 

Way  out  in  the  orchard,  in  sunshine  and  breeze, 
A-laughing  and  whispering,  grew  three  little  trees. 

And  one  was  a  plum  tree,  and  one  was  a  pear, 
And  one  was  a  rosy-cheeked  apple  tree  rare. 

A  dear  little  secret,  as  sweet  as  could  be, 
The  breeze  told,  one  day,  to  the  glad  apple  tree. 

She  rustled  her  little  green  leaves  all  about, 

And  smiled  at  the  plum,  and  the  secret  was  out. 

The  plum  told,  in  whispers,  the  pear  by  the  gate, 
And  she  told  it  to  me,  so  you  see,  it  came  straight. 

The  breeze  told  the  apple,  the  apple  the  plum, 

The  plum  told  the  pear,  "Robin  Redbreast  has  come!" 

And  out  in  the  orchard  they  danced  in  the  breeze, 
And  clapped  their  hands  softly,  these  three  little  trees! 

— Journal  of  Western  Canada. 

WHY  WE  KEEP  ARBOR  DAY. 

(For  seven  children.     As  they  take  their  places  upon  the  stage, 
those   in   seats   recite   the   first   stanza.) 

Trees  of  the  fragrant  forest. 
With  leaves  of  green  unfurled, 
Through  summer's  heat,  through   winter's  cold, 
What  do  you  do  for  our  world? 

First — 

Our  green  leaves  catch  the  raindrops 

That  fall  with  soothing  sound, 
Then  drop  slowly,  slowly  down, 
'Tis  better  for  the  ground. 

Second — 

When   rushing  down   the  hillside. 

A    mighty   freshet   forms, 
Our  giant   trunks  and  spreading  roots 

Defend  our  happy  homes. 
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Third— 

From  burning-  heat  in  summer. 

We  offer  cool  retreat, 
Protect  the  land  in  winter's  storm 

From  cold,  and  wind,  and  sleet. 

Fourth — 

Our  falling  leaves  in  autumn, 

By  breezes  turned  and  tossed, 
Will  make  a  deep  sponge  carpet  warm 
Which  saves  the  ground  from  frost. 


Fifth- 


Sixth- 


All— 


We  give  you  pulp  for  paper, 

Our  fuel  gives  you  heat, 
We  furnish  lumber  for  your  homes, 

And  nuts  and  fruit  to  eat. 

With  strong-  and  graceful  outline, 

With  branches  green  and  bare, 
We  fill  the  land  all  through  the  year 

With  beauty  everywhere. 

So,  listen  from  the  forest, 

Each  one  a  message  sends 
To  children  on  this  Arbor  Day, 

"We  trees  are  your  best  friends." 

— Primarv  Education. 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  YARD. 

(May  be  used  as  an  exercise  for  seven  pupils,  or  as  a  recitation 

bv  one.) 
i. 

The  schoolhouse  yard  was  so  big  and  bare, 

No  pleasant  shadow  nor  leafy  trees ; 
There  was  room  enough,  and  some  to  spare, 

To  plant  as  many  as  ever  you  please-. 

2. 

So  first  we  set  there  a  little  pine,     . 

For  the  wind  to  play  its  tunes  upon, 
And  a  paper  birch  .  so  white  and  fine, 

For  us  children  to  write  our  secrets  on. 

3- 

Then  two  little  elms  to  build  an  arch, 

Right  over  the  gate  when  they  grow  up  tall. 
And  a  maple  for  tiny  blooms  in  March, 

And  scarlet  leaves  in  the  earlv  fall. 


5- 


7- 


All- 
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A  cedar  tree  for  its  pleasant  smell, 

A  mountain  ash  for  its  berries  bright, 

A  beech  for  its  shade  and  its  nuts  as  well, 
And  a  locust  tree  for  its  blossoms  white. 

Then  last  Ave  planted  an  acorn  small, 

To  grow  in  its  time  a  sturdy  oak ; 
And  somehow  it  seemed  to  us  children  all 

That  this  was  the  funniest  joke. 

For  sweet    Miss  Mary  smiling  said, 
"The  other  trees  are  your  very  own, 

But  this  little  oak  we  will  plant  instead 
For  your  grandchildren,  and  them  alone." 

I  wonder  now  if  the  little  folk 

That  conie  in  the  days  that  are  to  be, 

To  frolic  under  the  future  oak. 
Will  be  as  merry  and  glad  as  we. 

And  if  they  will  plant  their  elm  and  beech 

As  we  do,  just  in  the  selfsame  way, 
And  sing  their  chorus  and  speak  their  speech 

And  have  such  fun  upon  Arbor  Day. 

— Elizabeth  Rowland  Thomas,  in  the  Youth's  Companion. 

WHAT  THE  TREES  TEACH  US. 

First  Pupil — 

I  am  taught  by  the  Oak  to  be  rugged  and  strong 
In  defense  of  the  right ;  in  defiance  of  wrong. 

Second   Pupil — 

I  have  learned  from  the  Maple,  that  beauty  to  win 
The  love  of  all  hearts,  must  have  sweetness  within. 

Third  Pupil— 

The  Beech,  with  its  branches  wide-spreading  and  low, 
Awakes  in  my  heart  hospitality's  glow. 

Fourth  Pupil — 

The  Pine  tells  of  constancy.     In  its  sweet  voice 
It  whispers  of  hope  till  sad  mortals  rejoice. 

Fifth  Pupil— 

The  nut-bearing  trees  teach  us  that  'neath  manners  gruff, 
May  be  found  as  "sweet  kernels"  as  in  their  caskets  rough. 
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Sixth  Pupil — 

The  Birch,  in  its  wrappings  of  silvery  gray, 

Shows  that  beauty  needs  not  to  make  gorgeous  display. 

Seventh  Pupil — 

The  Ash,  having  fibers  tenacious  and  strong, 
Teaches  me  firm  resistance,  to  battle  with  wrong. 

Eighth  Pupil  — 

The  Aspen  tells  me  with  quivering  leaves, 

To  be  gentle  with  every  sad  creature  that  grieves. 

Ninth  Pupil— 

The   Lombardy   Poplars   point   upward   in   praise, 
My  voice  to  kind  Heaven  they  teach  me  to  raise. 

Tenth  Pupil — 

The  Elm  teaches  me  to  be  pliant,  yet  true ; 
Though  bowed  by  rude  winds,  it  still  rises  anew. 

Eleventh  Pupil — 

I  am  taught  generosity,  boundless  and  free, 

By  the  showers  of  fruit  from  the  dear  Apple  tree. 

Twelfth  Pupil— 

The  Cherry  tree,  blushing  with  fruit  crimson  red.. 
Tells  of  God's  free  abundance  that  all  may  be  fed. 

Thirteenth  Pupil — 

In  the  beautiful  Linden,  so  fair  to  the  sight, 
This  truth  I  discern:     It  is  inwardly  white. 

Fourteenth  Pupil — 

The  firm-rooted  Cedars,  like  sentries  of  old, 
Show  that  virtues  deep-rooted  may  also  be  bold. 

— Helen  O.  Hbyt,  in  the  Teacher's  World. 


OUR  THREE  FAVORITES. 

The  oak  is  a  strong  and  stalwart  tree, 

And  it  lifts  its  branches  up 
And  catches  the  dew  right  gallantly 

In  many  a  dainty  cup. 
But  the  world  is  brighter  and  better  made, 

Because  of  the  woodman's  stroke, 
Descending  in  the  sun  or  falling  in  the  shade, 

On  the  sturdy  form  of  the  oak. 
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The  elm  is  a  kindly,  goodly  tree. 

With  its  branches  bending  low; 
The  heart  is  glad  when  its  form  we  see, 

As  we  list  to  the  river's  flow. 
Ay !   the   heart   is  glad  and  the   pulses  bound, 

And  joy  illumines  the  face 
Whenever  a  goodly  elm   is  found, 

Because  of  its  beauty  and  grace. 

The  maple  is  supple,  and  lithe,  and  strong. 

And  claimeth  our  love  anew. 
\viien  the  days  are  listless,  and  quiet,  and  long, 

And  the  world  is  fair  to  view. 
And  later —  as  the  beauties  and  graces  unfold — 

A  monarch  right  royally  drest. 
With  streamers  aflame  and  pennons  of  gold, 

It  seems  of  all  the  best. 


-Selected. 


WHAT   DO  WE  PLANT? 

What  do  we  plant  when  Ave  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  masts  to  carry  the  sails; 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales, 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam  and  knee ; 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me ; 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors; 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be ; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag; 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag; 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free — 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

— Henry   Abbey. 
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THE   SUGAR   MAPLE. 

When  first  the  sun  begins  to  warm 
The  sleeping-  earth's   long  frozen   form, 
And  bearing  on  its  northern  way, 
To  melt  the  icicles  by  day 
Which  winter,  still  with  equal  might, 
Congeals  and  forms  again  at  night ; 
O !  who  shall  name  in  scornful  mood 
The  sweet,  delicious,  glorious  flood. 
The  perfect  saccharinean  sea, 
That  floweth  from  the  maple  tree? 

— Benjamen  S.  Parker. 

AN   APRIL   DAY. 

When  the  warm  sun.  that  brings 

Seedtime  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 

'Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 
The  first  flower  of  the  plain. 

From  earth's  loosened  mold 

The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and  thrives; 
Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter's  cold, 

The  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly  warbled  song 

Comes  from  the  pleasant  woods,  and  colored  wings 
Glance  quick  in  the  bright  sun,  that  moves  along 

The  forest  openings. 

Sweet  April!  many  a  thought 

Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed ; 
Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought, 

Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 

— Longfellow. 

THE  LARCH  AND  THE  OAK. 

"What  is  the  use  of  thee,  thou  gnarled  sapling?"  said  a  young 
larch  tree  to  a  young  oak.  "I  grow  three  feet  in  a  year,  thou 
scarcely  so  many  inches;  I  am  straight  and  taper  as  a  reed, 
thou  straggling  and  twisted  as  a  loosened  withe."  "And  thy 
duration,"  answered  the  oak,  "is  some  third  part  of  man's  life 
and  I  am  appointed  to  flourish  for  a  thousand  years.  Thou 
art  felled  and  sawed  into  paling,  where  thou  rottest  and  art 
burned  after  a  single  summer;  of  me  are  fashioned  battleships, 
and  I  carry  mariners  and  heroes  into  unknown  seas." 

— Thomas   Carlyle. 
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TEACHING. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 


— Wadsworth. 


THE  LITTLE  BIRD. 


The  habits  of  each  little  bird,  . 

And  all  its  patient  skill, 
Are  surely  taught  by  God  himself, 

And  ordered  by  his  will. 

— Selected. 


SPRING  AND  THE  TREES. 

Never  yet  was  a  springtime, 

Late  though  lingered  the  snow, 
That  the  sap  stirred  not  at  the  whisper 

Of  the  south  wind  sweet  and  low; 
Never  yet  was  a  springtime 

When  the  buds  forgot  to  blow. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster 


OUR  FLAG. 

O'er  the  school-house,  floating  high, 
We  see  our  flag  as  we  pass  by. 

It  has  thirteen  stripes  and  seven  are  red, 
And  six  are  white  as  the  snow  instead. 

With  a  little  piece  of  star-filled  sky 
Set  in  the  corner  to  gladden  the  eye. 

You  may  search  and  search  the  whole  world  through, 
There  is  naught  so  dear  as  its  red,  white  and  blue. 

— Selected. 


KIN  IS. 


PIONLLR    DAY 

May  29,  1908. 
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LAW  CREATING  PIONEER  DAY. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  272. 

An  Act  to  set  apart  one  day  in  the  schools  of  Montana  for  the 

Study  of  Pioneer  History,  to  be  known  as  Pioneer  Day. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana: 

Section  1.  That  the  last  Friday  in  May  of  each  year  shall 
hereafter  be  designated  and  known  as  Pioneer  Day  in  the  State 
of  Montana. 

Section  2.  That  on  said  Pioneer  Day  in  the  Public  Schools 
the  afternoon  thereof  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  discus- 
sion of  Pioneers  and  Pioneer  History  of  the  region  and  country 
now  comprising  the  State  of  Montana. 

Section  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  annually  award  its  Pioneer  Medal  to  the  Student  of 
the  Public  Schools  or  State  Institutions  who  shall  on  said  day 
deliver  the  best  essay  on  such  subject  of  pioneer  history,  having 
regard  to  historical  research  and  literary  merit. 

Section  4.  That  copies  of  such  essays  shall  be  lodged  by  the 
said  State  Board  of  Education  with  the  Society  of  Montana 
Pioneers. 

Section  5.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  power  to  prescribe  from  year  to  year  a  suitable  course  of 
exercises  to  be  observed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  on 
Pioneer  Day. 

Section  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Approved  March   5th,   1903. 


DO 

FOREWORD. 

The  Pioneer  Day  Manual  of  last  year  was  largely  a  case 
of  "Love's  Labor  Lost",  because  a  large  number  of  our  teachers 
had  closed  their  schools  for  the  year  before  the  manual  could 
be  published  and  sent  to  them.  We  believe  that  the  date  of 
Pioneer  Day,  the  last  Friday  in  May  of  each  year,  should  be 
changed  to  some  earlier  date  in  the  school  year,  to  a  date  when 
all  of  the  schools  in  the  state  are  in  session,  so  that  this  day 
can  be  everywhere  fittingly  observed.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  our  schools  had  closed  their  terms 
before  May  31st  last  year,  while  all  the  others  were  busy  with 
their  closing  examinations  and  exercises,  the  -manual  of  last 
year  was  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  children.  For  this  reasoln 
it  has  seemed  best  to  publish  it  again  for  use  in  the  schools 
this  year,  adding  to  it  such  new  matters  of  interest  as  the 
past  year  has  brought  to  light,  and  to  issue  it  and  the  Arbor 
Day  Manual  together  in  one  publication.  By  so  doing  our 
school  children  and  their  teachers  will  this  year  secure  what 
they  lost  last  year  in  good  season  to  make  the  most  of  Pioneer 
Day.  We  recommend  and  urge  all  schools,  which  will  close 
their  terms  before  May  29th,  1908,  to  observe  some  day  as 
Pioneer  Day  before  the  close  of  their  terms  in  order  to  develop 
the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  that  day  among  the  school  children. 

In  compliance  therefore  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
law  setting  apart  one  day  in  the  schools  of  Montana  for  the 
study  of  its  Pioneer  History,  to  be  known  as  Pioneer  Day,  this 
brief  publication  has  been  prepared  to  be  sent  to  all  County 
Superintendents  for  distribution  by  them  to  the  district  clerks 
and  teachers  for  use  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision. 

This  publication  is  a  mere  compilation  and  collection  of  a 
few  facts  relating  to  the  pioneers  and  early  history  of  Mon- 
tana. The  facts,  statements,  and  contributions  herein  appearing 
are  drawn  largelv  from  the  following-  works, — History  of  Mon- 
tana, by  Warner,  Beers  asnd  Company,  Illustrated  History  of 
Montana  by  Joaquin  Miller, — Contributions  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Montana, — History  of  the  Flathead  Indians  by  Peter 
Ronan, — Indian  and  White  in  the  Northwest  by  Rev.  L.  B. 
Palladino  — Western  Missions  and  Missionaries  by  Rev.  P.  J.  De 
Smet, — Historical  Directory  of  Montana  by  F.  W.  AVarner,— 
Pacific  History  Stories,  Montana  Edition  — Vigilante  Days  and 
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Ways  by  N.  P.  Langford, — T.  H.  Dimsdale's  Narrative  of  the 
Vigilantes, — The  Pacific  Monthly  and  other  sources. 

The  "Old  Timer's"  Lament  and  "The  Passing  of  thePrairies" 
are  from  the  pleasing  and  ready  pen  of  J.  A.  McKinley,  of  the 
Terry  Tribune,  Custer  County.  We  are  alsso  under  obligations 
to  Hon.  F.  B.  Linderman  for  the  deep  interest  he  has  taken 
in  this  publication  and  for  the  interesting  and  instructive  articles 
he  has  contributed  to  enliven  its  pages.  By  permission  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly  we  have  published  herein  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Vigilantes,"  by  Miss  Margaret  Ashmun.  We  trust  that  the 
latter  half  of  this  publication  will  result  in  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  school  children  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Pioneer  History  of  Montana. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Helena,   Montana,   March  21st,    1908. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  LETTER  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN OF  MONTANA. 

Dear  Children. — You  will  always  find  it  pleasant,  profitable 
and  instructive  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  your  own 
county  and  state,  particularly  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
Pioneers  of  Montana.  Your  common  school  education  cannot  be 
fully  completed  until  you  have  secured  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  pioneer  history  of  your  own  county  and  state.  Those 
pioneers  and  settlers  who  during  the  years  of  our  civil  war 
and  during  the  years  preceding  that  event,  came  to  this  region 
before  a  permanent  name  was  given  it,  and  who  here  made 
their  homes,  reared  their  children,  encountered  the  privations, 
hardships,  dangers  and  perils  of  those  years,  and  who 
laid  and  established  the  foundations  of  our  great  commonwealth, 
are  deserving  from  us  all  a  fitting  recognition  and  remembrance, 
something  more  than  mere  passing  notice.  Their  motives,  their 
purposes,  the  spirit  animating  them,  what  they  accomplished, 
and  the  names  of  their  leading  men  and  heroic  spirits,  are  all  fit 
and  proper  subjects  for  consideration,  thought,  study,  and  in- 
struction in  all  of  our  schools. 

These  pioneers,  leading  characters,  and  founders  of  our  state 
all  have  degrees  of  importance  and  distinction  in  the  history  of 
our  commonwealth   similar  to  those  which  the  pioneer  settlers 
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and  founders  of  Virginia,  [Massachusetts,  and  other  states  have 
in  the  history  of  those  old  commonwealths.  We  often  honor 
and  pay  tribute  to  their  pioneers  and  early  settlers.  Let  us  hon- 
or our  own  also. 

The  history  of  every  state  has  its  bitter  and  its  sweet.  Mon- 
tana has  had  her  dark  days  and  her  bright  days,  her  shadow 
and  her  sunshine.  No  pupil  can  be  said  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  his  own  state  unless  he  studies  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  years  of  her  adversity  as  well  as 
the  years  of  her  prosperity. 

Facts  both  ugly  and  grewsome,  interesting  and  instructive. 
will  be  found  herein  among  the  contributions  to  these  pages. 
In  publishing  them  we  believe  in  giving  to  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Montana  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  in  withholding  nothing  from  them,  relating  to 
the  history,  the  welfare,  and  the  progress  of  our  people. 

I  trust  your  teachers  and  you  all  will  observe  Pioneer  Day 
in  some  fitting  and  appropriate  manner.  By  so  doing  you  will 
pay  a  just  tribute  and  recognition  to  the  founders  of  our  common- 
wealth, and  you  will  at  the  same  time  be  securing  for  yourselves 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  your  own  county  and  state  valuable 
to  you  now  and  in  after  years. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Helena,  [Montana,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

[March  21,  1908. 

INTRODUCTION. 

"Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  iuvabit." — Virgil. 

To  the  pioneers  who  faced  the  dangers  and  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  [Montana  during  that  memorable  decade  of  her  history 
from  i860  to  1870,  and  who  by  force  of  courage,  resolution, 
energy  and  toil,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  great  commonwealth 
where  chaos  had  for  ages  formerly  existed,  nothing  is  more  pleas- 
ing and  welcome  than  to  meet  annually  in  reunion,  and  there, — 
like  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  G.  A.  R.  after  the  supper  is  over 
and  the  pipes  are  lighted,  while  gathering  around  the  campfires — 
to  talk  over  again  the  dangers,  perils,  and  hardships  of  that  de- 
cade. Few  only  of  the  characters  are  now  left  who  were  then 
prominent  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  state  and  in  shaping 
her   destinies.     Most   of   them   have    crossed   the    range.     They 
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have  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  To  perpetuate  their  memory, 
to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  them  for  their  efforts  in  laying  the  found- 
ations of  our  commonwealth,  to  preserve  the  recollections  and 
history  of  that  decade.,  to  transmit  them  to  posterity,  and  to* 
instruct  the  present  and  rising  generations  fully  in  regard  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  their  work,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
'Montana  in  1903  set  apart  the  last  Friday  in  May  of  each  year 
to  be  known  and  designated  as  "Pioneer  Day,"  to  be  "devoted 
by  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  public  schols  to  the  study 
and  discussion  of  the  Pioneers  and  Pioneer  History  of  this  region 
distinct  periods  governed  and  controlled  the  region  included 
within  the  limits  of  our  state  since  it  became  a  part  of  our  coun- 
try; 1st.  the  period,  sometimes  called  the  chaotic  period  begin- 
ning with  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803  and  ending  with  the 
year  1864;  2nd,  the  territorial  period  beginning  with  the  last 
named  year,  and  ending  with  the  year  1889 ;  and  3rd,  its  period 
as  a  state  beginning  in  1889  and  continuing  unto  the  present 
time. 

There  is,  however,  another  most  interesting  and  exciting  per- 
iod of  four  years  known  as  the  pioneer  period  beginning  with 
the  coming-  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  1861  and  continu- 
ing unto  1865,  a  period  in  which  the  notorious  road  agents,  the 
Blue  Beards  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  highway  men  of  the  western 
frontier,  held  high  carnival,  terrorized  many  law  abiding  com- 
munities, lived  and  thrived  by  plunder,  robbery  and  murder,  and, 
like  the  nomads  of  the  desert,  or  the  pirates  of  the  Spanish  main 
whose  banner  was  the  black  flag,  emblazoned  with  its  hideous 
skull  and  crossbones,  and  whose  hands  were  always  lifted  up 
against  those  of  all  mankind,  were  attempting  to  convert  Mon- 
tana into  a  A^ecca  of  thieves,  a  paradise  of  desperadoes,  a  land 
where  human  life  was  held  at  a  discount,  where  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  honest  men  were  considered  the  prey  of  every 
mountain  bandit  and  Ishmaelite  robber  then  haunting  its  num- 
erous wilds  and  fastnesses. 

This,  too.  is  often  called  the  heroic  period  of  Montana,  a  period 
in  which  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  human  life  became  safe, 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  were  respected  and  protected,  while 
robbery,  piracy,  and  the  mountain  bandits,  through  the  persua- 
sive influences  of  resolute  vigilantes,  the  rifle,  drum-head  courts, 
1lie  rope,  and  the  nearest  tree,  gave  way  to  law  abiding  com- 
munities, to  tin-  prosperity  of  her  people,  to  the  development  of 
her  mineral  resources,  stock-raising  interests,  and  agricultural 
pursuits. 
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RETROSPECT. 

From  1803  to  1861,  the  territory  included  within  the  present 
limits  of  Montana  was  dominated  largely  by  Indians  and  to  some 
extent  by  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  employment  of  the  dif- 
ferent fur  companies.  The  entire  territory  from  its  eastern  bor- 
der to  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  one  vast  pasture  land  grazed 
over  by  countless  numbers  of  buffalo.  Its  mountains,  plains  and 
•streams,  abounded  in  manv  kinds  of  game  and  fish  and  the  ter- 
ritory  had  been  for  a  century  a  hunter's  paradise.  Civilization 
was  then  a  stranger  to  Montana.  The  Sioux  and  Crows  in  the 
est  and  middle  section  of  the  territory,  and  the  Blackfeet,  Pie- 
gans  and  Flatheads  in  the  west  and  south,  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  lords  and  masters  of  this  region  and  were  then 
holding  all  other  tribes  in  subjection,  awe,  and  terror.  "Their 
rights  there  were  none  to  dispute."  Treacherous,  cunning, 
thieves  by  nature,  cowards  at  heart,  brave  only  when  there  was 
no  danger  and  no  peril  to  encounter,  hunting  and  fishing  their 
occupation,  feasting  and  reveling  in  times  of  plenty,  starvation 
and  death  facing  them  in  times  of  want,  thrift,  prudence,  and 
provision  against  famine  and  want  forming  no  part  of  their  in- 
heritance, cruelty  to  a  foe  in  their  clutches  always  a  prominent 
trait  of  their  character,  war  upon  inferior  tribes  their  diversion 
and  delight,  scalp-locks  dangling  from  their  belts  and  lodge  poles 
as  trophies  of  their  prowess  and  valor  in  war  nomadic  in  life, 
lazy,  shiftless,  improvident,  having  no  fixed  and  permanent 
homes,  these  wandering*  tribes  of  Montana,  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  were  the  pirates  and  freebooters  of  the  western  plains 
and  mountains,  and  such  indeed  in  this  region  and  during  this 
period  was  tbe  life,  character,  custom  and  occupation  of  these 
aborigines,  differing-  little,  if  anv  from  that  of  the  native  races 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  onlv  law  then  recognized  and  observed  in  this  region  was 
a  peculiar  kind  of  trappers'  code  and  Indian  custom,  effective 
only  where  they  could  be  enforced.  Here  "'Might  was  right  and 
law  was  will."  In  all  disputes  force  was  the  only  argument 
and  submission  was  the  only  alternative.  This  was,  however, 
the  period  when  our  territory  was  slowly  emerging  from  its 
condition  of  savagery  and  barbarism  to  law  and  civilization. 

The  sources  of  information  relating  to  our  territory  during 
this  period  were  the  meager  accounts  of  the  old  French  path- 
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finders,  the  journals  and  diaries  kept  by  different  members  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  expedition,  the  stories  of  hunters 
and  trappers  always  to  be  accepted  with  grains  of  allowance, 
and  the  interesting  and  truthful  narratives  of  the  missionary 
and  church  fathers  relating  to  their  long  struggles,  hardships, 
and  endeavors  to  elevate  the  natives  of  this  region  to  civilized 
life.  From  these  sources  Montana  had  long  been  regarded  as  a 
land  of  savags  and  mountains,  of  fastnesses  and  fens,  of  prairies 
and  deserts,  abounding  only  in  furs  and  Indians,  having  no  min- 
eral, no  forest,  and  no  agricultural  wealth,  having  nothing  at- 
tractive and  inviting  to  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  rancher, 
the  commercial  and  the  professional  man,  a  land  unfit  for  civil- 
ization, fit  only  for  the  red  man  and  his  white  associates,  the 
hunters,  trappers  and  church  fathers,  and  yet  to  these  church 
fathers,  voluntary  hermits  and  exiles  from  other  lands,  Montana 
is  indebted  for  her  first  stray  gleams  of  civilization  and  the  first 
sunshine  rays  of  a  new  era.  To  them  this  region  was  the  eldo- 
radO'  of  their  desires,  for  here  furs  in  the  greatest  abundance 
could  be  gathered  for  the  markets  and  souls  in  greatest  num- 
bers could  be  saved  for  heaven. 

But  to  the  statesmen  at  Washington,  then  in  deepest  ignorance 
of  its  resources  and  hidden  wealth  this  region  was  a  part  of  the 
"Great  American  Desert,"  worthless,  barren,  sterile,  no  better 
than  the  "African  Sahara,"  similar  to  the  desolate  regions  of 
ancient  Babylon  so  vividly  described  in  Holy  Writ,  cursed  by  the 
Almighty  forever,  and  fit  only  for  the  dwelling  places  of  "wild 
beasts,  owls  and  other  doleful  creatures." 

In  their  opinion  this  entire  region  might  be  for  the  United 
States  what  Botany  Bay  had  long  been  for  England  and  Siberia 
for  Russia,  a  fitting  place  for  banishment  and  exile  for  criminals 
and  outcasts  from  civilized  communities.  By  them  Montana 
was  held  in  ill-repute  and  regarded  with  deepest  contempt.  How 
ignorant  they  were  of  its  vast  native  wealth  and  undeveloped 
resources  is  perhaps  best  understood  by  reading  the  address  to 
tlie  Pioneers  delivered  by  the  late  Hon.  W.  F.  Sanders  at  the 
dedication  of  the  state  capitol  July  4th,  1902.  From  this  address 
at  once  masterly,  instructive  and  interesting,  we  freely  quote  the 
following: 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  the  vast  spaces  com- 
prising   what    is   now    Montana   and   regions   about   it   on   every 
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side,  were  an  unknown  solitude.  No  equal  area  of  habitable 
land  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  was  so  inaccessible 
or  so  little  known.  *  *  *  Thirty  thousand  savages  roamed  fit- 
fully across  or  over  this  great  region  without  interrupting  its 
silence,  and  a  few  inhabitants  from  the  Pacific  shore  or  from 
the  overflow  of  government  expeditions  had  sought  in  a  spirit  of 
romance  to  find  the  distant  springs  of  the  unexplored  Columbia. 
But  these  intrusions  no  geographer  knew,  nor  did  they 
disturb  the  lonely  quiet  which  through  uncounted  centuries  had 
buried  in  "eternal  silence"  this  goodly  land.  Eastward  the  near- 
est settlements  were  in  far  off  Minnesota  while  westward  Walla 
Walla  was  the  nearest  out  post  thrust  into  an  unknown  region 
by  distant  Oregon.  A  trail  across  the  continent  on  British  soil 
to  the  north  knew  only  an  annual  cavalcade,  while  to  the  south 
an  exotic  hierarchy  looked  with  undisguised  suspicion  at  all  who 
invaded  these  wilds  as  trespassers. 

"Neither  Montana,  Wyoming,  nor  Idaho  had  been  introduced 
to  commerce  or  to  the  geographers.  Over  them  all  the  stillness 
was  profound,  the  entire  region  was  inert,  and  no  signal  fore- 
told the  irruption  about  to  burst  into  these  fastnesses  to  plant 
here  the  ineradicable  footsteps  of  American  civilization. 

"Malice  and  romance  could  write  such  a  description  of  this 
region  as  they  chose,  for  there  were  none  to  contradict  them 
*  *  *  That  cheap  partisianship,  which  even  yet  prevails,  led  a 
great  political  party  to  belittle  the  value  of  that  region  west 
of  the  Missouri  toward  the  Russian  possessions,  and  the  wide 
domain  then  practicallv  unknown  which  lay  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  was  subjected  to  carricature,  depreciation,  and 
denunciation  by  Edward  Everett,  Daniel  Webster,  William  L. 
Dayton,  George  D.  Prentice,  and  many  others  on  rostrum  and  in 
sanctum  joined  as  if  this  region  had  done  them  conscious  and 
purposed  wrong.  Mr.  Webster  voiced  the  statesmen's  view 
when  he  said : 

"  'What  do  we  want  with  this  vast  worthless  area,  this  region 
of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts,  of  shifting  sands  and 
whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  To  what  use 
could  we  ever  put  those  great  deserts  or  endless  mountain 
ranges  impenetrable  and  covered  to  their  base  with  eternal  snow? 
What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do, with  the  western  coast,  a  coast  of 
3,000  miles,  rock  bound,  cheerless,  uninviting  and  not  a  harbor 
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on  it;  what  use  have  we  for  such  a  country?  Mr.  President,  I 
will  never  vote  one  cent  from  the  public  treasury  to  place  the 
Pacific  Coast  one  inch  nearer  to  Boston  than  it  now  is.' 

"Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  affirmed  that,  'We  will  not  be 
straightened  for  elbow  room  in  the  west  for  a  thousand  years.' 

"Senator  George  McDufne  stated  that :  'There  are  seven  hun- 
dred miles  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  are  uninhabited, 
where  the  rain  never  falls,  where  are  mountains  wholly  impass- 
able, except  through  gaps  and  depressions  to  be  reached  only  by 
going  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  direct  course.  Have  you 
made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  railroad  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia?  Why,  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would  be  insufficient 
to  construct  it.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses? I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of  snuff  for 
the  whole  territory.  I  wish  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  an 
impassable  barrier.  If  there  was  an  embankment  of  even  five 
feet  to  be  removed,  I  would  not  consent  to  expend  five  dollars 
to  remove  it  and  to  enable  our  population  to  go  there.  I  thank 
God  for  his  mercy  in  placing  the  Rocky  Mountains  there.' 

"Senator  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  making  inconsequential  exceptions, 
said :  'The  whole  country  is  as  irreclaimable  and  barren  and 
waste  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Nor  is  this  the  worst;  the  cli- 
mate is  so  unfriendly  to  human  life  that  the  native  population 
has  dwindled  away  under  the  ravages  of  malaria.' 

"George  D.  Prentice,  editor  and  poet,  said  in  his  Louisville 
Journal :  'Russia  has  her  Siberia  and  England  her  Botany  Bay 
and  if  the  United  States  should  ever  need  a  country  to  which 
to  banish  her  rogues  and  scoundrels  the  utility  of  such  a  region 
would  be  demonstrated.  Until' then  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  his  magnificent  country  to  the  Indians,  trappers  and 
buffalo  hunters  that  roam  over  its  sandbanks.' 

"In  similar  vein  other  authoritative  organs  of  public  opinion 
described  this  region,  and  Washington  Irving  and  John  C.  Fre- 
mont suffered  in  their  veracity  by  their  descriptions  of  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  possible 
resources.  Added  to  its  illrepute  it  was  environed  with  savage 
tribes  who  guarded  with  jealous  activity  their  favorite  hunting 
grounds.  It  was  the  most  prolific  and  one  of  the  largest  game 
preserves  on  the  globe." 

With  these  meledictions  hurled  at  her  From  Washington,  with 
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these  curses  upon  her  existence,  with  these  fetters  upon  her 
ambition,  and  with  these  unfortunate  birthrights  as  her  only 
inheritance,  this  region  began  her  long  years  of  hard,  up-hill, 
struggle  for  recognition  first  as  a  territory  and  then  as  a  state, 
with  wealth  in  furs  as  her  only  asset,  with  game  preserves  as  her 
only  recommendation,  and  with  her  great  navigable  river  as 
her  only  natural  tie  linking  her  to  the  other  portions  of  our 
country.  Such  in  brief  was  the  estimation  in  which  this  entire 
region  was  held  by  our  statesmen,  by  the  press,  and  by  the 
people  at  large  during-  the  first  sixty  years  of  its  existence  as 
a  part  of  our  national  domain. 

But  gold  is  "the  magic  key"  which  unlocks  the  hidden  wealth 
of  many  a  country,  and  it  was  her  gold  secreted  and  stored  away 
for  countless  ages  in  the  heart  of  her  mountains  which  first 
caused  Montana  to  find  favor  everywhere  and  among  all  classes 
of  people. 

Prospecting  had  often  been  tried  before  i860  and  the  yellow 
metal  had  often  been  found  in  quantities  too  small  to  attract 
attention. 

"Gold,  however,  in  paying  quantities,"  says  the  Hon.  W.  A. 
Clark  "was  first  discovered  in  this  section  in  1861  on  the  Salmon 
river  in  Idaho,  and  this  discovery  attracted  a  large  immigration 
from. Colorado  and  other  territories."  "Gold  in  paying  quantities 
was  next  discovered  on  Grasshopper  Creek  in  1862  and  in  Alder 
Gulch  in  1863."  The  news  of  its  discovery  flew  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  excitement  ran  high,  all  classes  of  people  were  on 
the  "qui-vive,"  the  scenes  and  experiences  following  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California  were  here  repeated,  prairie  schooners 
of  every  kind  and  variety  were  everywhere  in  demand  in  the 
Mississippi  states  and  everywhere  commanded  fabulous  prices, 
and  in  a  few  months  thousands  of  emigrants,  like  an  army  on 
the  march,  where  on  their  way  to  Alder  Gulch,  and  thus  it  was 
that  Virginia  City  arose  from  nothing  in  1862  to  a  population  of 
ten  thousand  people  in  1864  and  1865. 

The  next  important  discovery  occurred  in  Last  Chance  Gulch 
in  1864  and  this  discovery  was  followed  by  the  customary 
rush  of  prospectors  and  immigrants,  and  on  account  of  the  riches 
of  this  gulch  Helena  soon  sprang  into  notoriety,  soon  had  a 
population  rivalling  that  of  Virginia  City,  and  soon  became  the 
chief  commercial  emporium  of  Montana,  a  distinction  which  she 
long  maintained. 
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Influenced  by  the  richness  of  this  region,  its  influx  of  popula- 
tion and  its  increased  importance,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
May  26,  1864,  and  amended  March  2,  1867,  set  apart  and  organ- 
ized the  territory  of  Montana  to  include  the  area  within  its 
present  boundaries,  and  thus  was  ended  the  long  struggle  of  this 
region  for  recognition  as  a  territory. 

The  first  territorial  -capital  was  located  at  Bannack,  and  here 
the  first  territorial  legislature  assembled  December  12,  1864,  and 
here  were  enacted  the  first  "laws  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
Montana's  Political  existence.''  Subsequently  in  1865  the  capital 
was  changed  to  Virginia  City  and  finally  in  1875  it  was  changed 
to  Helena,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained,  and  where  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  it  has  been  permanently  located. 

The  years  1863,  1873.  and  1883  have  often  been  referred  to 
as  the  notable  years  which  contributed  materially  to  the  develop- 
ment, prosperity,  and  advancement  of  Montana. 

It  was  in  1863  and  1864  when  this  region  first  became  known 
and  advertised  to  the  world  as  fabulously  rich  in  the  precious 
metals. 

Alder  and  Last  Chance  gulches  were  only  two  of  the  numerous 
localities  where  the  yellow  metal  was  found.  Many  a  far  away 
and  almost  inaccessible  locality,  many  uninviting  and  forbidding 
defiles  in  the  rocky  regions,  and  many  a  mountain  stream,  have 
since  these  years,  revealed  to  the  keen,  sharp  and  searching 
eyes  of  the  prospector  their  wonderful  riches  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  as  a  result  Montana  since  1889  nas  been  known  and  called 
the  "Treasure  State." 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  Montana 
placers  since  the  discovery  of  Alder  Gulch  amounts  to  more  than 
$200,000,000." 

The  advantages  of  Montana  as  a  grazing  state  began  to  be 
realized  in  1873,  the  argument  then  used  in  its  favor  as  a  grazing 
state  being  that  any  country  which  could  fatten  countless  thous- 
ands of  buffaloes  roaming  at  will  over  its  grassy  plains,  might 
also  fatten  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  same  pasture 
lands.  The  truth  of  this  argument  has  never  been  doubted 
nor  questioned. 

Montana's  agricultural  wealth  began  to  attract  attention  in 
1883  with  the  completion  of  the  N.  P.  railroad.  Since  that  year 
it  lias  been  steadily  growing  in  the  estimation  of  every  rancher 
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and  farmer  owning  homesteads  within  her  border,  and  now  in 
this  year,  1908,  we  find  that  its  agricultural  facilities  and  wealth 
have  been  many  times  multiplied  by  the  various  systems  of  irri- 
gation devised  and  already  set  in  motion  by  our  state  and  natio- 
nal governments  . 

Montana  has  had  an  interesting  and  instructive  history  during 
the  past  60  years. 

Derided,  caricatured,  and  condemned  as  this  region  had  been 
for  two<  full  generations,  it  was  at  last  in  1863  found  to  be  a 
land  producing  untold  wrealth  in  gold.  In  1873  it  was  found  to 
be  a  grazing  state  fully  equal  to  any  state  or  territory  in  the 
union,  and  again  in  1883  its  agricultural  products  in  kind,  variety 
and  quality  were  found,  acre  for  acre,  equal  to  those  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  states.  The  years  1863,  1873,  and  1883  thus 
mark  epochs  in  the  history  of  Montana.  For  with  the  advent 
of  those  years  we  find  her  wealth  and  resources  beginning  to 
be  developed  on  their  present  gigantic  scale.  The  future  of 
Montana  seems  assured  when  we  consider  that  her  wealth  in 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal  has  as  yet  only  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped, her  stock  growing  interests  arc  constantly  increasing 
and  are  now  more  valuable  than  at  any  previous  time  in  her 
history,  and  that  her  agricultural  interests,  only  partially  de- 
veloped at  the  present  time,  have  been  for  many  years  and  are 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  quantity  and  value. 

This  has  been  her  history  in  the  past,  ever  since  she  became 
a  territory  and  state,  and  from  it  we  easily  understand  why 
our  statesmen  fifty  years  ago  arrived  at  their  wrong  conclusions 
above  mentioned.  Adopting  the  ideas  of  the  theologian  we  are 
led  to  believe  that,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  our  state  were  purposely  hidden  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  of  sixty  years  ago  only  to  be  revealed  to  the  babes 
and  to  the  intelligence  of  later  years. 

"Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  was  the  question 
asked  by  Nathanael  in  the  Savior's  time.  "Come  and  see." 
was  the  reply.  Its  full  and  complete  answer  has  been  for  ages 
the  theme  of  poets,  authors,  historians  and  statesmen.  "Can  any 
glood  thing  come  out  of  Montana?"  asked  our  wise  men,  our 
statesmen,  our  press  and  our  people  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Contrast  this  region  in  1850  with  the  [Montana  of 
1908  and  the  following  differences  are  at  once  apparent: 
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From  chaos  to  order,  from  wigwam  to  palace,  fro'm  bridle 
paths  to  railways,  from  the  common  Indian  pony  to  the  fast 
express  train,  from  signal  fires  and  Indian  runners  to  telegraph 
wires  and  telephone  lines  as  the  means  of  rapid  communication, 
from  roaming  buffalo  herds  to  "cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,"  from 
a  wilderness  scorned  and  ridiculed  by  our  statesmen  sixty  years 
ago  to  a  "land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  at  the  present 
time,  from  the  bunch  grass  of  the  prairie  to  fields  white 
with  ripening  grain,  from  furs  and  peltries  as  a  medium  of 
barter  and  exchange  to  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  realm  handled 
by  scores  of  banking  houses,  finally  from  lawless  savagery  to 
law  abiding  communities,  from  council  fires  to  state  legislatures, 
from  the  warwhoop  of  the  Indian  to  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion — such  were  the  contrasts  marking  the  advent  of  civilization 
to  Montana,  and  such  in  brief  was  her  history  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  intervening  between  the  act  of  congress  creating-  her 
a  territory  and  the  act  creating  her  a  state. 

EARLY    EXPLORERS    AND    PIONEER    MISSIONARIES. 

According  to  the  "History  of  Montana"  the  earliest  explora- 
tion of  her  territory  west  of  the  main  range  of  mountains  must 
be  credited  to  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  while  that  of  the  region 
east  of  the  range  is  due  to  the  French,"  the  first  authentic 
accounts  of  the  latter  region  dating  back  to  1738.  "Long  before 
this  year  many  adventurous  Frenchmen  had  extended  their  jour- 
neys westward ;  but  owing  to  their  illiterate,  and  unprogressive 
character,  no  mention  of  them  appears  in  the  letters  of  the  mis- 
sionary fathers  or  military  officers  of  that  or  later  periods." 
These  Frenchmen,  trappers,  hunters,  and  voyageurs,  penetrating 
the  wilderness  from  Montreal,  leaving  civilization  far  behind 
them,  living  alone  or  among  the  Indians,  intermarrying  with 
them,  adopting  their  modes  and  customs,  exiles  from  home  and 
losing  all  desire  to  return,  plying  their  trade  and  occupation  at 
first  with  vigor  and  activity  and  later  with  indifference  and  un- 
concern, often  became  as  shiftless  and  improvident  as  the  abo- 
rigines, and  thus  identified  with  them  often  became  as  intensely 
Indian  in  character  and  occupation  as  the  Indians  themselves. 
"The  influence  of  these  characters  upon  the  red  men  was  never 
great.  Trapping*,  limiting,  and  fishing  were  alike  their  amuse- 
ment and  their  toil,  and  success  in  these  pursuits  filled  the  meas- 
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ure  of  their  ambition." 

"In  1738  French  exploration  was  revived  by  Count  Maurepas 
and  during  this  year  Yerandrye.  the  explorer,  was  sent  by  his 
government  on  an  overland  journey  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  gone  no  further  than  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being  obliged  to  turn  back 
and  to  abandon  the  expedition  because  his  men  got  mixed  up 
in  a  war  which  the  Indians  were  then  waging  among  them- 
selves." 

"In  1752  two  more  expeditions  were  again  sent  west,  one  to 
explore  the  Missouri  river  country,  and  one  to  explore  the  Sas- 
katchewan." These  expeditions  resulted  in  establishing  a  few 
military  posts  along  the  Missouri  and  in  Canada,  in  confirming 
the  reports  of  the  hunters  and  trappers  that  this  western  coun- 
try had  no  forests,  that  it  abounded  in  buffalo,  beaver,  and  other 
fur  bearing  animals,  and  that  the  Indians  were  here  as  elsewhere 
often  treacherous,  warlike,  hostile  to  strangers,  and  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

To  find  an  overland  route  westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
seems  to  have  been  as  favorite  an  idea  with  all  these  early 
French  explorers  as  the  discovery  of  a  water  route  to  India  was 
with  the  navigators  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

Two  routes  across  the  continent,  each  terminating-  at  the 
imouth  of  the  Columbia,  were  discovered  and  used  by  them. 
"The  fur  traders  from  Montreal  passing  through  Lake  Superior 
to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  thence  up  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
Rockies,  thence  west  over  the  mountains  to  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia,  thence  down  that  river  to  the  Pacific,  thus  discovered 
and  established  the  northerly  route  of  travel.  At  a  late  date, 
but  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  adventurous  traders  from 
Xew  York  and  St.  Louis  passing  up  the  Platte  river  and  through 
the  South  Pass,  crossed  the  Green  river  to  the  Lewis  fork  of  the 
Columbia  and  thence  proceeded  down  that  river  to  the  Pacific, 
thus  establishing  the  southerly  route  of  travel."  '"This  entire 
region  was  just  between  these  two  lines  of  travel."  It  was  one 
of  the  unknown  portions  of  the  continent.  A  few  vague  and 
doubtful  accounts  based  upon  the  reports  of  trappers  and  hunters 
and  relating  to  its  aborigines,  its  character,  and  resources,  con- 
stituted the  only  information  in  regard  to  this  region  which 
ever  reached  the  outposts  of  civilization.    As  late  as  1804  nothing 


definite,  official,  or  reliable  relating  to  the  country  was  known 
by  the  people  at  large.  Solitude  seems  to  have  claimed  this 
region  as  her  own  from  time  immemorial  to  the  time  of  Verand- 
rye's  expedition  and  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  Lewis  and 
Clark's  expedition. 

But  over  this  region  a  new  era  was  soon  to  dawn.  Solitude 
was  not  destined  to  rule  and  govern  it  forever.  France  in  1803 
sold  and  transferred  her  claim  to  it  to  the  United  States,  and 
following  this  sale  came  Lewis  and  Clark's  exploration,  result- 
ing in  blazing  a  trail  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific.  A  new  nation 
was  now  in  possession  of  this  region,  a  new  language  was  to 
be  the  medium  of  communication,  new  routes  of  travel  were  to 
be  established,  and  new  customs  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old.  Sixty  years,  however,  were  yet  to  elapse  before  its  native 
wealth  and  resources  were  to  become  known  and  published  to 
the  world  and  before  her  mountains,  valleys,  plains  and  water- 
ways were  to  become  as  attractive  and  inviting  to  the  rancher, 
the  miner,  the  artisan,  and  the  capitalist,  as  they  were  then 
repulsive,  and  offensive  to  our  statesmen  at  Washington.  These 
sixty  years,  however,  constitute  that  period  of  probation  exacted 
'by  our  government  and  people  in  which  to  test  the  worth  and 
fitness  of  this  region  first  for  a  territory  and  then  for  a  state. 
Hunters  and  trappers  were  then  exploring  every  stream,  every 
river,  every  plain,  every  defile  in  the  Rockies,  every  mountain 
pass  ;  they  knew  every  Indian  tribe,  their  habits  , their  customs 
and  language,  how  to  avoid  and  to  encounter  their  war  parties, 
how  to  circumvent  them,  how  to  meet  them  in  their  own  wilds 
and  fastnesses,  and  there  to  conquer  them. 

The  Indians  noted  with  alarm  and  dread  the  coming  of  the 
white  men,  felt  themselves  at  once  in  contact  with  a  superior 
race,  feared  their  purposes,  watched  their  movements,  guarded 
their  game  preserves  with  jealous  care,  and  yet  they  realized 
that  their  days  of  supremacy  would  soon  be  over.  It  is  indeed 
pitiable  to  note  the  fear  and  even  terror  seizing  upon  these  be- 
nighted children  of  an  inferior  race  when  they  saw  the  first 
-learner  slowly  coming  up  the  Missouri  with  its  tall,  black  smoke 
stacks,  the  firsl  objeel  to  eaten  their  attention,  with  its  smoke 
and  cinders  rushing  therefrom  toward  heaven  and  vanishing 
in  the  air,  with  its  fires  burning  under  its  boilers,  and  with  its 
whistles  screaming:  and  screeching1  a1   every  bend  and  sandbar 
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in  the  river.  "Humph !  Heap  big  fire  boat !  Come,  burn  all 
country  up!  Burn  Injun  up!  Humph!  No  good.  Heap  bad !" 
were  their  frequent  exclamations  of  alarm  and  fear,  wails  in  fact, 
deep  and  mournful  wails,  characteristic  of  the  American  Indian, 
always  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  ways  and  customs  of  his 
fathers,  always  regretting  deeply  any  change  in  them,  too  densely 
ignorant  in  fact,  too  benighted,  and  too  superstitious  to  compre- 
hend and  to  welcome  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  progress 
and  civilization  in  any  form  or  character. 

Space  herein  forbids  the  mention  of  all  those  early  pioneers 
whose  resolute  character,  heroic  endeavor,  tireless  energy,  and 
dauntless  courage,  earned  for  them  an  enduring  place  on  Mon- 
tana's scroll  of  fame.  We  give  only  a  passing  mention  to  that 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  class  of  pioneers  who  "with  out  money 
and  with  out  price,"  gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  enhance 
the  spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  the  aborigines  of  Montana. 

"The  pioneer  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  this  region 
was  the  Rev.  Father  DeSmet,"  who  located  among  the  Flathead 
Indians  in  the  Bitter  Root.  Valley  in  TS40.  Ably  assisted  in  later 
years  by  Fathers  Ravalli  and  Broulette  these  "three  wonderful 
men  spent  long  years  of  toil  and  patient  endeavor  in  the  hope  of 
taming  the  wild  red  men  of  Montana."  They  were  indeed  apos- 
tles to  the  Indians,  called  to  them  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
much  as  St.  Paul  was  called  to  the  Macedonians.  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ,"  was  the 
spirit  always  animating  these  missionary  pioneers.  Leaving 
home  and  country  and  kindred  and  all  they  held  most  dear, 
we  find  them  in  response  to  this  call  taking  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  hurrying  into  this  strange  and  unknown  wilderness,  bear- 
ing the  cross  before  them,  enduring  every  privation,  every  hard- 
ship, every  insult,  every  disappointment,  and  devoting  years  of 
hard  toil  and  noble  endeavor  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Indians, 
to  teach  them  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  to  elevate  them  to  civil- 
ization. To  them,  indeed,  "The  harvest  was  plenteous  but  the 
laborers  were  few."  In  them  as  in  John  the  Baptist,  was  again 
heard  "the  oice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  'prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord.     Make  his  paths  straight.' 

These  missionaries  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
sacred  calling  were  obliged  to  be  the  most  practical  men  of  any 
age  or  country ;  they  were  compelled  to  know  and  to  practice. 


all  of  the  arts,  crafts,  and  occupations  of  civilized  life.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  clerical  duties,  they  were  obliged  to  be  tillers  of 
the  soil,  to  teach  the  Indians  the  art  of  agriculture,  how  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  crops,  when  to  sow.  when  to  reap,  how  to 
care  for,  and  to  make  use  of  the  crops  after  harvest.  They 
were  also*  obliged  to  be  carpenters,  mechanics,  millwrights, 
manufacturers  , cooks,  tailors,  school  teachers,  doctors,  and  to  be 
able  to  settle  and  to  arbitrate  all  quarrels  and  disputes  arising 
among  and  between  the  tribes  of  this  western  region.  They  were 
obliged  to  practice  all  these  occupations  at  the  same  time.  In  all 
of  these  pursuits  Father  Ravalli  seems  to  have  been  a  genius. 
Having  a  knowledge  cf  medicine,  surgery  and  the  natural 
sciences,  he  was  the  one  man  specially  fitted  by  nature, disposi- 
tion, and  education  to  grapple  successfully  with  all  the  difficulties 
and  questions  arising  in  this  unknown  territory.  Often  we 
hear  of  him  celebrating  mass,  and  then,  hurrying  away  from  the 
chapel  to  administer  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
stopping  often  on  his  return  at  some  wigwam  home  to  instruct  an 
Indian  novice  how  to  repair  his  shoes  or  mend  his  clothes,  01  to 
sharpen  tools,  then  teaching  a  class  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  school 
house  how  to  read  and  write,  then  flying  away  to  direct  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  and  stopping  on  his  return  to  settle  a 
dispute  between  angry  claimants  to  property.  His  was  indeed 
a  busy,  active,  strenuous  life.  Priest,  teacher,  judge,  master 
mechanic,  surgeon,  millwright,  tailor,  the  good  man  was  an  adept 
in  all  these  pursuits  and  occupations.  Active,  kind  hearted, 
always  on  the  alert  to  help  and  to  teach  these  dusky  sons  of 
earth  his  heart  and  soul  wrapped  up  in  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  the  red  men,  in  providing  for  their  future  wants  and  neces- 
sities, in  elevating  them  and  their  condition  from  savagery  to 
civilization,  such  was  this  man's  life  for  40  years  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  when  he  died,  worn  out 
witli  toil  and  care  and  anxiety,  endeared  to  all,  beloved,  revered 
and  mourned  by  all,  the  white  men  and  the  red  men  alike  of 
the  entire  Bitter  Root  valley  exclaimed,  "A  great  man,  a  good 
man  has  gone  to  his  reward.     He  died  with  the  harness  on." 

Father  Ravalli  was  only  one  of  the  missionary  pioneers  whose 
labors  were  of  the  character  above  described.  Scores  of  other 
fathers  might  be  noted.  We  mention  him  as  perhaps  the  fore- 
most, and  mos1   noted  missionary  pioneer  during  the  40  years 
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of  his  life  among  the  Indians  of  this  region.     They  loved  him 
as  their  father.     He  loved  them  as  his  children. 

These  pioneers  were  indeed  true  hearted,  self  sacrificing  men. 
No  mercenary  motives  animated  them.  None  can  measure  nor 
estimate  the  value  of  their  lives  and  services.  The  only  tribute 
we  can  pay  these  missionary  pioneers  is  to  keep  them  and  their 
works  fondly  in  memory.  This  region  was  their  adopted  home. 
To  do  good  was  their  occupation,  to  make  the  ''wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  glad"  was  their  ruling  motive,  to  make  the 
"desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  their  joy  and  delight. 
To  transplant  the  civilization  of.  their  early  far  away  homes 
with  all  their  comforts  and  blessings  here  in  this  region  were 
their  intentions,  aims,  and  purposes,  and  to  this  end  and  object 
they  gave  their  lives  and  energies.  In  the  history  of  Montana 
these  missionary  pioneers  are  known  and  referred  to  as  her  first 
apostles  to  the  Indians. 

THE  PATHFINDERS. 

The  period  of  sixty  years  from  1804,  the  year  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  set  out  upon  their  exploring  expedition,  unto  1864,  the  year 
when  Montana  became  a  territory,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  period  of  evolution  in  which  this  region  was  slowly  chang- 
ing from  chaotic  confusion  to  law  and  order.  These  were  the  last 
years  of  Montana  primeval. 

Lewis  and  Clark  found  a  pathway  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific. 
This  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  Jefferson's  administration  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  important  result  of  their  expedition. 
Their  reports  revealed  the  physical  character  of  this  region,  its 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  climate,  vegetation,  also  its  wealth 
in  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
Indian  tribes  through  whose  countries  they  had  passed.  These 
reports  contained  all  the  information  in  regard  to  this  region 
known  to  civilization  until  1864.  Our  statesmen  and  people 
during  this  period  knew  but  little  more  of  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  this  part  of  our  national  domain  than  they  did  of 
Africa.  At  this  point  the  personal  letter  of  President  Jefferson 
to  Lewis  and  Clark,  giving  full  instructions  even  to  the  minutest 
details  in  regard  to  this  expedition,  becomes  particularly  inter- 
esting, for  it  shows  how  utterly  ignorant  both  France,  Spain 
and  the  Unuted  States,  as  the  former  and  present  owners  of  this 
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domain,  had  been,  and  now  were,  of  its  physical  and  climatic  fea- 
tures, vast  resources,  native  wealth,  and  of  its  Indian  tribes. 

One  of  the  noticeable  portions  of  this  letter  is  that  it  directs 
and  instructs  Lewis  and  Clark,  after  arriving-  at  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  return  home  in  some  ship  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  their  return  by  the  way  they  went  should 
appear  "imminently  dangerous." 

The  one  object  of  interest  in  these  reports  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
catching  the  attention  of  commerce  was  the  wealth  in  fur-bear- 
ing  animals  in  which  this  region  then  abounded.  Hunters,  trap- 
pers and  voyageurs  had  for  years  after  the  time  of  this  expedition 
been  very  ardent  and  emphatic  in  commending  this  region  for 
its  wealth  in  furs.  The  accounts  of  these  voluntary  exiles  from 
civilization  found  neither  grace  nor  favor  among  our  statesmen, 
but  they  were  wonderfully  attractive  to  all  of  the  fur  trading 
companies.  In  fact  the  more  this  region  was  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned at  Washington  the  more  it  was  favored  and  explored  by 
these  fur  trading  companies.  As  a  result  these  companies  sent 
exploring  parties  to  all  portions  of  this  region,  and  within  forty 
years  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Fra-nce  the  agents 
of  these  companies  and  the  men  in  their  employ  in  their  eager 
pursuit  of  furs  had  traversed  every  portion  of  it.  They  knew 
every  river  and  stream  within  this  region,  every  mountain  range 
and  pass,  all  of  its  forests  and  plains,  all  of  its  pasture  and  rich 
alluvial  agricultural  lands,  every  choice  trapping  ground,  every 
buffalo  wallow,  every  Indian  tribe,  all  their  customary  paths  and 
trails,  how  to  outwit  them  and  how  to  defeat  them  in  all 
their  predatory,  excursions.  Thus  it  appears  that  our  statesmen 
and  people  during  this  period  were  in  densest  ignorance  of  this 
region,  while  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  voyageurs  had  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Some  men  love  and  enjoy  exile  from  home  and  civilization. 
This  fact  is  everywhere  noticeable  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  boundless  freedom  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  the  fascinations 
and  attractions  of  buffalo  hunting",  beaver  trapping,  the  capture 
of  the  grizzly  and  the  elk  ,and  life  on  the  frontier,  mingled 
often  witli  the  excitement  of  a  "brush  with  the  Indians,"  were 
among  the  allurements  and  the  charms  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, enticing  many  adventures  from  home  and  friends  to  the 
wilderness  and  to  frontier  life.     To  live  remote  from  the  haunts 
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of  men  where  troublesome  and  inquisitive  neighbors  would  not 
be  too  near  them,  were  often  their  ruling  desires  and  acting 
motivs.  Daniel  Boone,  Kit  Carson,  James  Bridger,  and  even 
William  T.  Hamilton,  now  living,  were  examples  of  such  men. 

When  once  fully  initiated  into  frontier  life,  civilization  had  no 
further  attractions  and  no  charms  for  them.  Unerring  as  shots, 
with  courage  developed  by  their  experience,  trained  by  hardship 
and  danger  to  encounter  want  and  peril  in  any  form,  they  were 
invaluable  as  scouts.,  guides,  explorers  and  frontiersmen.  From 
these  characters  the  hunters,  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  our  country  in  a  large  decree  recruited  their  num- 
bers. They  were  the  real  pathfinders  of  this  territory.  They 
had  discovered  and  were  familiar  with  all  the  routes  of  travel 
over  this  region  long  before  it  became  an  organized  territory, 
and  their  services  as  guides  and  explorers  were  invaluable  to 
the  permanent  settlers  when  the  first  great  tide  of  immigration 
set  in  toward  and  over,  this  region. 

So  profitable  was  trade  in  the  furs  of  this  region  during  the 
first  sixty  years  of  its  ownership  by  our  country  that  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  spared  no  efforts  and  no 
expense  to  control  it,  to  develop  it  and  to  establish  trading  posts 
at  points  along  the  Missouri  river  easy  of  access  and  convenient 
for  trade. 

Flatboats  laden  with  all  the  necessities  of  the  frontier  and 
wilderness  markets  were  for  many  years  towed,  poled,  and 
pushed  up  the  Missouri  to  these  trading  posts.  In  1833  the  first 
steamers  began  their  trips  up  the  river  and  continued  them  until 
the  time  of  the  railroads.  During  this  period  the  government  had 
established  many  military  posts,  entered  into  many  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  had  established  its  authority  over  the 
whole  of  this  territory.  But  in  spite  of  treaties,  reservations, 
and  annuities  paid  them,  the  heart  of  the  redman  was  bad  and 
continued  bad  for  full  two  generations.  The  Indian  was  still  a 
savage.  He  could  not  be  tamed  in  a  decade.  Civilization  could 
not  regenerate  him  nor  convert  him  in  the  space  of  a  life  time. 
It  could  reach  his  children  in  a  small  degree.  It  has  already 
influenced  his  grand  children  in  a  great  degree.  Generations  of 
time  are  still  needed  to  render  him  an  exemplary  American  cit- 
izen. The  fact  is  always  evident  that  the  red  man  is  by  nature 
a  savage.     Alone  and  unaided  he  cannot  make  progress.     Con- 
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tact  and  association  with  a  superior  race  are  always  necessary  to 
develop  the  noblest  and  the  best  traits  in  him,  and  to  accomplish 
this  object  requires  at  least  a  full  life  time. 

The  limits  of  this  subject  forbid  descriptions  of  Indian  treaties 
and  their  violations,  their  tribal  laws  and  customs,  the  deadly 
feuds  and  wars  between  the  different  tribes,  their  predatory 
excursions  and  plundering-  raids  upon  the  lonely  trapper,  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  latter,  and  the  Sioux  and  Nez  Perce 
wars.  The  object  of  mentioning  these  subjects  is  merely  to 
show  the  herculean  tasks  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  these 
pathfinders.  They  tamed  the  Indians.  They  brought  them  into 
association  with  the  white  men.  They  blazed  a  thousand  trails 
for  the  pioneers.  It  was  reserved  for  the  pioneers  to  set  for 
the  red  man  the  example  of  toil  and  industry,  and  for  a  later 
period  to  civilize  him  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  full  duties  of 
an  American  citizen.  Thus  had  the  pathfinders  prepared  this 
region  for  the  pioneers.  "First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  Such  has  been  the  history,  the  pro- 
gress and  the  march  of  events  in  this  part  of  our  national  domain 
during  the  past  century. 

THE  PIONEERS. 

The  pathfinders  had  accomplished  a  noble  work.  Like  Caleb 
and  Joshua  of  patriarchal  times  they  had  come  over  into  this 
"promised  land"  to  spy  out  its  wealth  and  its  attractions.  They 
had  discovered  the  best  way  to  subdue  it,  and  to  render  it  fit 
for  multitudes  to  occupy  at  a  later  period.  During  their  long 
years  of  toil  and  experience  they  had  often  reported  it  a  goodly 
land,  a  land  fitted  and  provided  by  nature  with  all  the  resources 
necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  great  and  increasing  popula- 
tion, a  land  in  fact  that  by  the  hands  and  arts  of  civilization 
could  be  made  to  "flow  with  milk  and  honey."  Furs  were  the 
attractions  drawing  the  pathfinders  to  this  region,  gold  the 
attraction  drawing  the  pioneers.  Gold  is  the  most  precious  of 
metals.  It  makes  and  ruins  all  classes  of  people.  No  toil,  no 
hardship,  no  privation,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  secure  it. 
Judged  by  their  actions  people  often  seem  to  prize  it  higher 
than  their  souls.  Men  will  often  abandon  country,  home, 
friends,  and  even  their  wives  and  children  in  their  wild 
endeavors  and   furious  race  to  secure  it.     It  affects  all   classes 
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of  people.-  The  discovery  of  gold  always  causes  a  panic  of 
excitement  in  any  community  and  a  helter-skelter  stampede  to 
its  locality.  Rigors  of  climate  are  then  unnoticed,  privations 
are  then  ridiculed,  toils  have  no  consideration,  hardships  no 
influence,  nothing  can  then  stop  men  in  their  eager  search, 
persistent  quest,  and  panic  rush  for  gold.  Such  were  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  many  of  the  states  and  territories  when  the 
first  exciting  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Grasshopper 
Creek  and  in  Alder  and  Last  Chance  gulches  were  announced 
and  published  to  the  world.  "The  discovery  of  gold  in  1862 
and  1863,"  says  U.  S.  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  "was  the  initial 
point  of  a  new  era.  No  longer  could  savage  and  solitude  hold 
their  former  sway.  Gold  was  the  talisman  that  set  the  pace 
for  the  swift  development  of  an  empire.  The  startling  news 
spread  far  and  wide,  followed  by  the  rush  of  prospectors  and 
miners  in  the  coming  spring." 

The  beautiful  lines  of  Whittier  are  in  a  way  illustrative  of 
those  years : 

"I   heard   the   tread   of  pioneers 
Of  nations  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

"The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  moulding  into  form." 

The  day  of  the  pathfinder  was  now  fast  waning,  the  day  of 
the  pioneer  had  already  dawned.  For  a  century  this  region 
had  been  exporting  furs,  peltries  and  all  the  products  of  the 
hunter  and  trapper  to  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America. 
Hereafter  it  would  export  gold,  silver,  and  all  the  products 
of  the  range  and  farm.  Steel  traps,  powder,  lead,  firearms, 
trappers'  supplies,  Indian  supplies  of  every  kind  and  variety 
had  for  a  full  hundred  years  been  freighted  to  this  wilderness 
market,  and  had  found  a  ready  sale.  Hereafter  miners'  supplies, 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  merchandise  of  civilization 
were  here  to  find  a  ready  sale  and  a  constant  market.  ■  The 
pathfinders  had  inideed  made  "glad  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place,"  but  the  pioneers  were  destined  to  unlock  nature's 
wealth   and   to   make   the   "desert   rejoice   and   blossom    as    the 
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rose."  An  old  era  had  passed  away.  A  new  era  had  com- 
menced. The  personnel  of  the  pioneers  is  decidedly  pleasing 
and  interesting.    They  had — 

"Crossed  the  prairies,   as  of  old  their  fathers  crossed  the   sea, 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East,  the  homestead  of  the 
free." 

These  pioneers  came  from  every  occupation,  every  profession,. 
every  walk  in  life,  and  from  every  section  of  America.  Lawyers, 
doctors,  clergymen,  merchants,  mechanics,  teachers,  farmers, 
miners,  stock  growers,  and  others,  had  all  come,  determined  to 
try  their  fortunes  here,  and  to  become  identified  with  the 
present  and  future  interests  of  this  promising  region.  Courage, 
honesty,  industry,  intelligence,  cheer,  and  a  fellow  feeling  for 
a  fellow  man  were  branded  deep  in  their  countenances,  in 
their  acts,  and  in  their  conversation.  From  forest,  lake,  and 
river,  from  hamlet,  town,  and  farm,  from  bank,  and  store,  and 
pulpit,  they  came  and  swarmed  in  all  the  gulches,  along  the 
rivers  and  streams,  and  up  and  down  the  mountain  sides,  each 
and  all  in  eager  quest  and  vigorous  search  for  gold.  A  more 
cosmopolitan  class  of  people  never  before  came  together  with 
one  accord  and  with  one  purpose  than  were  assembled  in  Alder 
and  Last  Chance  gulches  in  1863,  1864  and  1865.  Virginia 
City  and  Helena  during  those  years  sprang  from  nothing  to 
cities  of  10,000  people.  Mining  was  the  chief  employment.  A 
never  flagging  industry,  constant  toil,  ceaseless  determination 
to  wrench  from  placer,  gulch,  and  ledge,  their  secret  stores 
of  gold,  were  everywhere  the  rule,  order  and  custom  governing 
the  people  in  their  daily  occupation.  The  ring  of  the  chopper's 
ax,  the  noise  of  the  sledge  hammer  and  drill,  the  explosion  of 
the  blast  as  some  huge  ledge  flew  open  to  reveal  its  yellow 
treasures,  the  washing  of  sands  in  the  placers,  the  gathering  of 
groups  of  men  around  some  fortunate  individual  to  examine 
a  choice  nugget,  or  the  quantity  of  gold  panned  out  as  the 
result  of  his  patient  toil  with  pick,  shovel  and  crowbar,  the 
shouts  of  the  bullwhackers  and  the  crack  of  whips  as  sonic 
freighting  outfit  drove  in  or  out  of  town, — were  now  the  cus- 
tomary every  day  experiences  in  these  former  wild  and  worth- 
less desert  regions.     What  a  contrast  in  four  years! 

Then  solitude  brooded  over  this  region,  its  silence  being 
broken    onlry    now    and    then    by    the    stealthy    tread    of   lynx   or 
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lion,  or  the  yelps  of  wolves  and  coyotes,  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  or  broken  by  the  wind  dolefully  sighing  through  the 
tree  tops),  whistling  around  some  lonely  mountain  crag  or 
peak,  or  driving  its  blasts  up  and  down  some  barren,  stony 
lifeless  canyon.  Now  the  hum  of  activity,  characteristic  of 
civilized  life,  was  heard  in  many  a  new  and  strange  locality, 
along  many  a  mountain  stream,  and  often  far  up  some  steep 
and  rocky  hillside  slope.  The  former  haunts  of  the  Indians 
and  pathfinders,  the  moor,  prairie,  mountain,  stream  and  fen^ 
were  now  occupied  and  tenanted  by  a  superior  people  that 
had  recently  come  to  this  region  to  develop  its  resources,  to 
make  homes  for  their  families,  to  grow  up  with  the  country, 
and  to  become  identified  with  its  interests.  These  were  the 
years  when  the  pioneers  were  examining  every  part  of  this 
region,  were  laying  in  it  the  foundations  of  a  new  common- 
wealth, and  were  fitting  and  preparing  it  for  its  natural  and 
proper  place  among  the  states  of  the  union. 

They  foresaw  and  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  before 
them.  They  had  cast  their  lot  in  this  region.  Its  future 
success  or  failure  meant  their  success  or  failure,  and  without 
once  faltering  or  looking  back  they  began  resolutely  to  shape 
its  future  destinies  to  meet  the  ends  and  purposes  of  a  liberty 
loving  and  progressive  people. 

To  provide  bread  and  meat  for  their  families,  to  fight  Indians 
and  highwaymen,  to  construct  roads  and  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world,  to  establish  freight  routes  for 
supplies,  were  the  first  duties  of  these  pioneers  and  wilderness 
exiles  now  living  and  toiling  a  thousand  miles  remote  from 
civilization  and  their  former  homes. 

The  qualities  most  noticed  in  these  pioneers  and  most  needed 
in  this  region  during  this  period  were  high  standards  of  intelli- 
gence, courage  to  meet  all  difficulties  and  dangers  then  con- 
fronting them,  resolution  to  make  their  homes  here  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  this  region,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  the  duties  and  obligations  they  owed  to  one  another 
and  the  community  at  large.  Stern,  heroic,  progressive,  vigor- 
ous qualities  these !  The  Puritans  themselves,  and  the  Virginia 
settlers,  were  not  made  of  sterner  stuff  or  better  material. 
They  had  immediate  need  and  use  of  all  these  native  abilities. 
Ease,  comfort  and  security  were  not  for  them.  Struggling 
with  nature,  with  the  Indians,  or  with  highwaymen,  were  their 
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daily  occupations.  They  were  obliged  to  provide  against  Indian 
hostilities,  to  checkmate  the  designs  of  the  robbers  of  their 
own  race  then  within  their  own  ranks,  to  provide  for  their  own 
municipal  and  corporate  needs,  and  to  ask  congress  to  grant 
this  region  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  territory. 

Successful  in  all  these  undertakings  they  began  in  1864  their 
lon'g  probationary  period  of  twenty-five  years  necessary  to 
secure  for  Montana  its  proper  place  in  the  Union.  The  keel 
of  our  Ship  of  State  had  thus  been  laid  by  them.  To  construct 
the  ship  itself  from  materials  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  with- 
stand the  winds,  storms,  and  gales  incident  to  all  craft  of  this 
kind  required  the  constant  care,  attention,  and  vigilance  of 
these  pioneer  builders  from  1864  to  1889,  the  year  when  Mon- 
tana was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

To  a  stranger  coming  to  Montana  and  reviewing  its  history 
the  foregoing  seems  a  fair  estimate  of  the  spirit  animating  the 
pioneers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
them  during-  the  first  years  of  their  residence  in  this  region. 
High  minded,  liberal  in  their  ideas,  intelligent  in  a  surprising 
degree,  toil  and  energy  their  only  birthright,  masters  of  the 
situation,  competent  for  the  tasks  exacted  of  them,  the  pioneers 
had  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  had  carved  first  a  territory 
and  then  a  state  out  of  a  wilderness  in  a  generation  of  time, 
and  therefore  might  well  be  entrusted  with  its  future  care, 
development  and  government.  They  had  pride  enough  and 
righteous  indignation  enough  to  hurl  back  and  to  set  at  naught 
the  reflections  cast  upon  this  region,  and  the  invectives  and 
maledictions  spitefully  hurled  at  it  by  our  statesmen  during 
the  late  40's  and  early  50's,  and  to  picture  and  to  describe 
to  them  in  1864  the  actual  truth,  deserved  merits,  and  just 
deserts  of  Montana.  They  had  activity  enough,  enthusiasm 
enough,  and  influence  enough  to  elevate  Montana  to  its  proper 
place  and  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  Strong  men, 
tried  and  true,  men  of  heroic  mold  and  stamp,  few  only  of 
them  now  are  livivng.  They  established  our  commonwealth, 
they  shaped  our  political  destinies,  they  elevated  Montana  to 
the  dignity  of  a  state,  and  they  watched  over  and  .cared  for 
our  welfare  and  progress  as  long  as  they  lived.  They  were 
to  Montana  what  the  Puritans  were  to  Massachusetts  and  the 
Cavaliers  were  to  Virginia, — founders  of  commonwealths.  Let 
their  names  and  their  deeds  be  preserved   111  our  history.     Let 
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Pioneer  Day  be  observed  in  their  memory  by  old  and  young 
alike.     This  is  our  reasonable  tribute  to  the  Pioneers. 

One  of  the  eulogies  fitting  and  applicable  to  the  pioneers, 
illustrating  and  describing  their  work,  is  found  in  the  vigorous 
lines  of  Sir  William  Jones : 

"What  constitutes  a  state? 

Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride." 

"No — men,   high-minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude, — 
Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 
These  constitute  a  state ; 

And  sovereign   Law,  the  state's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 

Sits   empress,   crowning  good,   repressing  ill. 

THE  PIONEER. 

Soon,  to  the  mist  of  a  spirit  camp 

On    Eternity's    frontier, 
Dim,  in  the  haze  of  the  Great  Beyond, 

Will   have  passed  the  pioneer. 

Peace,  like  smoke  from  the  signal-fires 

Of    Red-men,    known    of   old, 
Beckons  them   on,  with   promise  bright 

As  the  float  from  leads  of  gold. 

On  and  on  to  the  shadowy  end ; 

Where  the  trail  to  man  is  strange, 
Where  mystery,  guide  to  ford  and  pass, 

Leads  all  across  the  range. 

And  there  the  gold  of  rich  reward 

Awaits,   for   service   here, 
And  fate,  relenting,  guards  the  sluice 

Of  every  pioneer. 

— By  F.   B.  Linderman. 
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"THE  PASSING  OF  THE  PRAIRIES." 

It  is  true  they've  plowed  the  prairie — -harrowed  it  and  seeded,  too, 
And  they've  chased  the  sneaking  coyote  back  entirely  out  of 

view; 
Covered  it  with  sleek,  fat  cattle  where  the  bison  used  to  roam — 
Where    you    fellows    built    a    campfire,    there's    a    farmer    with 

a  home ; 
Where  the  antelope  were  feeding  and  the  timid  deer  were  seen, 
They  have  changed  the  bare  brown  prairie  to  a  sea  of  waving 

grain. 

Where  the  buffalo  was   ruler — the  buffalo  and  you — 

They  have  built  a  thriving  creamery  and  put  up  a  school  house, 

too, 
And   from   every  nook   and  corner  of  that  "echoed  void"  you 

knew 
There's  the  ring  of  manly  labor  with  sure  results  in  view. 
For  vour  "blight  of  man"  is  on  it  and  the  endless  acres  yield 
As  the  good  Lord  intended,  for  they're  now  a  harvest  field. 

And   the   West  you   thought   worth   knowing  you   shall   never 

know  again, 
For  it's  filling  up  with  workers — with  a  sturdy  race  of  men — 
Who  are  building  up  an  empire  with  the  plowshare  and  the  flail. 
And  the  railroads  and  the  autos  need  a  different  sort  of  trail. 
And  they're  shutting  out  the  lawless  and  the  reckless  life  you 

led; 
For  they  know  the  world  is  filling  up  with  mouths  that  must 

be  fed. 

But  they've  not  shut  out  the  sunshine  nor  silenced  any  hymn — 
Only  made  it  clearer,  louder,  more  acceptable  to  Him. 
The  sunsets  still  are  splendid  and  the  breezes  free  and  pure, 
Though  old  Judge  Lynch  has  left  us  and  life  is  safe  and  sure. 
So  you  saddle  up  your  broncho  and  keep  riding  on  and  on — 
For  they're  cutting  out  the  useless  and  your  day  out  here  is 
gone.  — By  J.  A.  McKinley. 


THE  "OLD  TIMERS"  LAMENT. 

Been  trying  to  study  it  out  'bout  what  I'd  better  do — 

Stay  right  here  in  Ol'  Montan  or  just  pull  up  and  say  skiddoo. 

Had  things  fixed  about  to  suit  me  'fore  this  homestead  crowd 

came    in  ; 
Raisin'  dogies  was  a  pleasure  'fore  they  narrowed  up  the  range — 
But  this  row  about  the  fences  and  this  plowing  up  for  grain 
Makes  a  fellow  think  its  needful  to  be  hunting  up  a  change. 
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Thought  at  first  it  wouldn't  last  long  and  they'd  soon  be  getting 

out, 
put   some   of   these   here   fellows   seem   to  know   what  they're 

about. 
There's  some  chaps  up  on  the  bench  lands  with  some  rattling 

crops  this  year, 
They  keep  fencing  up  their  quarters,  and  a  plowing  more  and 

more 
Spite  of  all  a  man  can  tell. 'em  'bout  how  dry  it  is  out  here — 
And  I'll  swear  I  don't  see  through  it  and  it  makes  a  fellow  sore. 

And  the  price  of  land  is  rising — getting  scandalously  high. 
That   school   section   that   I'm   renting   and   thought   some   day 

I'd  buy 
Why  they  want  fifteen  an  acre — more  than  doubled  in  a  year. 
Say   it's   worth   it   for   potatoes   and   wheat   and   oats   and   rye. 
And  that  dry  land  farming  business  is  raising  thunder  here, 
Right  here  in  OT  Montana  where  we  thought  it  was  too  dry. 

And  so  I've  been  a  studyin'  out  'bout  what  I'd  better  do — 
I  like  it  here  in  Ol'  Montan  and  hate  to  say  skiddoo. 
The  climate  here  is  bully,  we've  got  the  water  and  the  grass, 
And  all  of  us  was  doin'  well  'fore  these  things  come  to  pass, 
But  there's  no  place   now  for  dogies  when   they're  cutting  up 

the   range 
And  it  behooves  a  fellow  to  be  thinking  of  a  change. 

Last  spring  Old  Bill  McKenna  bought  a  plow  and  harrow,  too, 
Said  he  thought  he'd  try  it  once,  just  to  see  what  he  could  do — 
And  they  say  he  had  a  forty  broke  and  put  it  into  grain 
And  he  got  a  smashing  crop  with  a  mighty  little  rain. 
And  so  he's  sold  his  bronchos  and  is  going  to  farm  it,  too, 
Just  the  same  as  these  homesteaders  are  all  starting  in  to  do. 

Wife  says  she  thinks  it  wouldn't  hurt  if  I'd  give  the  thing  a 

round, 
But  I've-  been  kicking  'bout  it  so  I  hate  to  knuckle  down. 
And  yet  if  Bill  can  raise  a  crop  I'm  pretty  sure  I  can. 
For  my  place  is  all  creek  bottom  and  his  is  all  upland. 
So  sometimes  I  think  I'll  buy  a  plow  and  give  the  thing  a  try. 
But  you  see  I've  always  told  them  as  how  it  was  too  dry. 

And  it  keeps  a  fellow  guessing,  but  I  sure  don't  want  to  leave, 
I  like  my  bunch  of  dogies  and  it  makes  a  fellow  grieve 
To  be  starting  in  on  something  new  and  breaking  up  his  plan  ; 
'Stead  of  riding  to  the  round-ups.  just  be  breaking  up  the  land. 
And  I'll  swear  I  can't  see  through  it  and  it  makes  a  fellow  sore. 
But  I  guess  we're  coming  to  it — no  free  range  any  more. 

— T.  A.  McKinley  in  the  Terry  Tribune. 
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"THE  DARK  DAYS  OF  MONTANA. J' 

"The  Dark  Days  of  Montana"  is  the  title  given  by  T.  H. 
Dimsdale  to  one  of  the  chapters  in  his  interesting  book,  "The 
Vigilantes  of  Montana,  or  Popular  Justice  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains."  That  work  briefly  illustrates  the  calendar  of 
crimes  committed  in  this  territory  in  1863  and  1864,  and  the 
quick  and  summary  means  resorted  to  by  the  people  to  suppress 
them.  From  it  we  learn  that  a  veritable  "reign  of  terror"  for 
a  time  prevailed- in  many  of  the  mining  camps  and  along  the 
routes  of  travel  in  this  region  during  those  years. 

Among-  the  numerous  strangers  arriving  at  Bannack  and 
Alder  Gulch  during  the  gold  stampede  to  those  placers  were 
a  large  number  of  desperadoes,  thieves,  robbers,  suspects,  and 
off-scourings  from  neighboring  states  and  territories.  These 
men  were  known  and  designated  as  "road  agents,"  a  mild 
term  of  description  for  the  worst  gang  of  highwaymen  ever 
cursing  any  civilized  country.  The  ancient  brigands  of  Greece, 
Italy,  or  any  other  robber-infested  country,  or  even  the  old 
Algerian  pirates,  become  gentlemen  and  hale  fellows  when 
contrasted  with  these  heartless  and  merciless  ruffians. 

The  riches  of  this  region  had  attracted  them  hither  as  it  had 
attracted  honest  men  from  every  quarter,  and  for  a  short  season 
it  proved  to  be  to  them  a  rich  and  inviting  field  in  which  to 
pursue  their  criminal  occupations.  Unlike  the  miners  with 
whom  they  at  times  associated,  their  hands  were  never  hardened 
with  honest  toil,  but  their  characters  were  seared,  scarred., 
and  deeply  stained  with  many  a  blood-red  crime.  The  toiling 
miners  had  been  too  busy  with  their  labors  to  notice  them  or 
to  make  their  acquaintance.  To  get  rich  quick  from  the 
products  of  other  men's  toil  by  fair  means  or  by  foul  was 
their  purpose,  and  to  accomplish  it  human  life  was  to  be 
sacrificed  whenever  the  success  of  their  schemes  demanded  it. 

It  required  weeks  for  them  to  combine  their  forces  and  to 
perfect  their  organization,  but  when  once  completed  it  became 
the  terror  of  every  law  abiding  citizen,  and  the  greatest  crime 
producing  agency  ever  known  in  our  country.  To  rob  and 
plunder  the  toiling  mineir  and  business  man  of  their  hard 
earned  savings  and  thus  enrich  themselves  were  the  principles 
upon  which  their  organization  was  founded.  These  strangers 
were,  in  fact,  the  pirates  of  the  mountains,  the  corsairs  of  the 
highways,  the  Blue  Beards  of  the   Rockies;  they  were,  in  fact. 
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wolfish  ruffians  always  traveling  in  packs,  but  unlike  wolves, 
they  never  yelped  to  announce  their  approach  to  their  luckless 
prey ;  their  methods  of  attack  were  like  those  of  the  tiger  or 
panther  lurking  in  ambush  at  some  point  by  which  their 
victims  were  sure  to  pass,  springing  upon  them  in  an  unguarded 
moment  with  roars  of  terror,  paralyzing  them  with  fear  and 
rendering  them  easy  marks  for  their  strength  and  cunning. 
Such  was  this  organization  of  "road  agents,"  whose  head- 
quarters were  often  at  the  Daly  ranch,  near  Alder  Gulch,  better 
known  as  "Robbers'  Roost."  Here  they  transacted  business, 
and  became  bound  together  by  ties  to  be  severed  only  by 
death.  Here  they  forced  each  one  of  their  number  to  take 
their  fearful  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  order.  Here  they  devised 
their  schemes,  matured  their  plans,  arranged  their  code  of 
signals,  and  from  this  place  they  detailed  and  sent  out  their 
chosen  parties  to  attack  all  unsuspecting  men  and  to  plunder 
them  of  their  valuables..  They  had  their  spies  and  their  con- 
federates in  every  place  of  business,  in  every  miners'  camp, 
at  every  lonely  wayside  cabin,  in  every  community,  and  at 
every  stage  relay  station,  and  through  them  they  learned  the 
value  of  every  prospect  claim,  every  placer  mine,  every  mineral 
lead,  and  every  gold-bearing  gulch.  They  knew  and  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  routes  of  travel  and  bypaths  over  the 
mountains  to  and  from  all  the  mining  camps.  Their  field  of 
operations  covered  a  wide  area  of  country  radiating  in  all 
directions  from  their  headquarters. 

Their  knowledge  of  everything  affecting  the  business  affairs 
of  other  men  was  perfect  and  accurate  to  the  minutest  detail. 
They  knew  the  times  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every 
stage,  every  pack  train,  and  every  team,  whence  they  came, 
whither  they  were  going,  when  they  would  reach  their  destin- 
ation, how  long  they  would  be  on  the  road,  the  route  they 
each  would  take,  the  quantity  of  merchandise  each  wouk* 
carry,  and  particularly  the  probable  quantity  and  value  of 
gold  thus  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  country  or  to  be  carried  on 
the  persons  of  parties  traveling  by  these  means  of  conveyance. 
Better  laid  plans,  more  systematic  plans,  for  wholesale  robbery 
and  for  defiance  to  all  law  and  custom  were  scarcely  ever 
devised  or  executed. 

Always  ready  to  "fight,  fly,  or  plunder,"  alert,  active,  omni- 
present,  plausible,   cruel,   unscrupulous,   all   things   to   all   men. 
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the  offspring  of  his  Satanic  majesty  and  inspired  by  him,  these 
''road  agents"  for  a  brief  season  held,  the  ascendancy  at  Ban- 
nack  and  at  Alder  Gnlch,  and  here  in  these  and  neighboring 
regions  plied  their  vocations  with  astonishing  boldness  and 
success.  Their  presence  in  these  communities  was  a  menace 
and  a  threat  to  all  the  people  and  their  welfare.  "Without  the 
mining  samps,"  says  Senator  Sanders,  "was  the  stealthy 
Indian ;  within  was  the  murderous  highwayman,  each  ugly 
facts  of  flesh  and  blood."  Of  the  long  list  of  these  "road 
agents,"  Henry  Plummer  was  the  acknowledged  leader  and  the 
most  craven  coward  of  them  all,  while  George  Ives  was  the 
stalwart  of  the  entire  gang,  the  most  fearless  and  courageous 
of  the  whole  band  of  desperadoes. 

The  history  of  this  organization  and  the  acts  of  these 
ruffians  even  now  seem  more  like  tales  from  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  than  like  events  actually  occurring  in  Montana  under 
the  very  eyes  and  observations  of  scores  of  our  citizens  now 
living  and  witnesses  to  them. 

One  day  in  the  fall  of  1863  startling  news  of  a  stage  hold-up 
.-and  robbery  reached  all  the  mining  camps.  The  "road  agents" 
had  begun  their  career  of  crime.  Soon  thereafter  news  of  other 
robberies  and  even  murder  itself  again  startled  all  the  miners 
-and  their  friends.  These  acts  had  been  perpetrated  too  near 
the  camps  to  allow  any  of  their  people  to  rest  easy.  A  spirit  of 
evil  foreboding  prevailed  among  them.  They  became  nervous, 
restless,  uncomfortable,  as  these  acts  of  the  road  agents  became 
the  common  matters  of  daily  conversation.  All  inquiry  and 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  perpetrators  disclosed  little  or 
no  information.  They  did,  however,  reveal  the  fact  that  a 
gang  of  desperadoes  were  plying  their  vocation  with  remark- 
able dispatch  and  success,  and  that  nobody  knew  them,  nor 
where  they  lived.  All  people  were  on  the  alert  and  "qui-vive." 
Stage  coach  hold-ups  became  frequent  and  the  actual  murder 
of  travelers  more  common  and  even  of  daily  occurrence. 

The  perils  and  dangers  of  traveling  were  constantly  increas- 
ing. Danger  compelled  the  traveler  to  stay  in  the  camp; 
business  compelled  him  to  travel  and  thus  expose  his  life  and 
property  to  these  desperadoes. 

Sometimes  the  "road  agents/'  after  robbing  their  victims, 
would  spare  their  lives  upon  the  condition  that  they  should 
either   leave   the   country   or  thai    the)    would   not  on   pain   of 
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death  reveal  what  had  happened. 

"Meanwhile,"  says  Dimsdale,  "Plummer,  by  reason  of  his 
address  and  tact  and  the  bad  state  of  society,  got  himself 
elected  sheriff  at  Bannack,  and  later  on  at  Alder  Gulch,  and 
he  then  appointed  as  deputies  three  of  the  worst  of  the  road 
agents.  This  stroke  of  policy  enabled  him  and  his  deputies  to 
execute  business  almost  openly  in  the  interest  of  the  robbers, 
to  cloak  and  conceal  many  a  crime,  and  to  rule  with  a  rod 
of  iron."  Plummer  now  played  successfully  for  a  time  the 
desperate  triple  role  of  guardian  of  the  law,  friend  and  protector 
of  the  people,  and  the  head  and  director  of  the  robber  gangs. 
As  a  result,  stage  robberies  multiplied,  murder  increased  with 
fi  ightful  rapidity,  travelers  were  robbed  in  broad  day  light, 
and  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  valuables  with  the  utmost 
good  nature,  thankful  that  their  lives  were  spared.  The 
masked  villains  would  seem  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  in 
some  lonely  part  of  the  stage  routes  in  numbers  too  formidable 
to  justify  resistance.  Fear  seized  upon  every  community. 
People  scarcely  dared  to  go  from  one  camp  to  another  after 
dark. 

The  road  agents  had  thus  succeeded  in  terrorizing  the  people 
and  in  keeping  their  victims  from  disclosing  their  acts.  When- 
ever a  stage  carrying  money,  or  valuables  of  any  kind,  or 
passengers  having  gold  secreted  on  their  persons,  was  about 
to  leave  any  station,  the  "agents"  would  place  their  own  private 
mark  upon  it,  so  that  their  confederates  along  the  route  might 
know  whether  to  hold  it  up,  to  rob  its  passengers,  or  to  allow 
it  to  go  on  its  way  unmolested.  The  condition  of  society  at 
Bannack  and  elsewhere  was  becoming  terrible.  For  several 
weeks  this  agitation  continued  ever  on  the  increase.  Outrages 
began  to  occur  in  their  own  midst.  Hold-ups  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  Not  a  day  passed  without  some  new  horror.  The 
strangers  in  their  midst  became  violent,  abusive,  threatening. 
The  victims  themselves  never  dared  to  lisp  a  word  of  truth 
relating  to  their  experiences  with  them.  The  "road  agents" 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  The  gang,  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  public  feeling,  plied  their  occupations  with 
increased  activity  and  dispatch.  Daring,  fierce,  reveling  in 
the  insane  idea  that  the  public  was  frightened  and  would  not 
dare  to  resist  them,  the  bandits  became  bolder  and  bolder  and 
more  open,  defiant,  and  cruel  in  all  their  criminal  actions.     No 
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one  knew  their  strength,  who  they  were,  where  they  lived, 
and  where  they  would  next  strike.  But  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  the  robbers  were  men  living  in  their  own  midst.  "This 
was  the  time  that  tried  men's  souls"  in  this  region.  It  was 
the  season  of  harvest  for  the  road  agents.  It  was  the  reign  of 
terror  for  the  honest  toilers. 

"That  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,"  has  ever  been, 
and  is  today,  as  true  an  adage  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Job. 
Soon  there  came  a  sudden  and  an  awful  change  in  the  fortune 
and  career  of  these  mountain  bandits. 

Heretofore,  they  had  carried  on  their  operations  with  a  high 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.  There  was  virtue  enough, 
energy  enough,  and  intelligence  enough  among  the  pioneers 
of  this  region  to  save  it  from  the  horrors  and  the  atrocities 
wantonly  inflicted  upon  it  by  these  desperadoes.  All  that  was 
needed  to  organize  these  forces  into  an  active  working  body 
was  leadership,  and  a  leader  foremost  then,  and  courageous  in 
all  those  qualities  and  virtues  so  much  needed  during  this 
reign  of  terror,  and  foremost  since  and  courageous  in  all  those 
characteristics  needed  to  advance  and  to  strengthen  the  interests 
of  his  community,  state,  and  nation, — was  found  among  the 
pioneers  in  the  person  of  the  late  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders.  Retri- 
bution, swift  and  terrible,  was  sure  to  follow  and  sooner  or  later 
justice  would  do  her  perfect  work.  The  wrath  of  the  pioneers 
was  now  at  fever  heat.  But  what  could  they  do?  No  evidence 
against  the  robbers  could  be  secured.  The  living  victims  of 
their  outrages  dared  not  tell  their  story,  the  dead  could  tell 
no  tales,  and  no  proof  against  the  desperadoes  was  forthcoming. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  according  to  Dimsdale's  narrative. 
a  wild  bird  from  the  mountains,  a  grouse,  furnished  the  first 
important  piece  of  evidence  leading  to  the  conviction  and 
execution  of  the  most  stalwart  of  the  robber  gang,  George  Ives. 
himself.  "Nicholas  Tebalt,"  says  Dimsdale,  "was  the  owner 
of  a  span  of  mules  and  had  sold  them  for  quite  a  sum  of 
money,  keeping  them  and  the  money  for  a  time  in  his  own 
possession.  This  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Ives  led 
him  to  rob  him  of  his  life,  his  money,  and  the  mules.  He 
allowed  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  man,  after  dragging  it 
into  the  bushes  nearby,  to  remain  near  where  it  fell.  Several 
days  after  this  tragedy.  William  Palmer,  being  in  the  same 
vicinity,    shot    a    grouse    rising    in    front    of    him,    and    the    bird 
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dropped  dead  on  the  body  of  the  lifeless  Tebalt,  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  fiat  of  the  Eternal  Judge  ordered  this  wild  bird 
of  the  mountains  to  point  out  the  spot,  and,  by  a  miracle,  to 
reveal  the  crime.  It  was  the  ringer  of  God  that  indicated  the 
scene  of  the  assassination,  and  it  was  His  will  stirring  in  the 
hearts  of  the  indignant  gazers  on  the  remains  of  Tebalt  which 
organized  the  men  afterwards  and  now  known  as  the 
Vigilantes/' 

The  indignation  of  the  pioneers  at  Alder  Gulch  at 
this  assassination  knew  no  bounds.  Binding  themselves  under 
obligations  for  mutual  support  they  resolved  to  rid  the  country 
of  the  gang  and  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  upon  all  of  them 
falling  into  their  hands,  if  a  fair  trial  and  conviction  should 
prove  them  guilty  and  justify  such  action. 

The  body  of  this  unfortunate  man  had  been  found  and  buried, 
but  who  was  the  assassin?  "Out  of  thine  own  mouth  shalt 
thou  be  condemned,"  is  an  ancient  historical  adage.  Sure 
enough,  the  bandit,  Ives  himself,  after  this  tragedy  and  while 
riding  one  of  the  mules  thus  secured  from  the  unfortunate 
Tebalt,  told  one  of  the  witnesses  at  his  trial  in  his  usual  cool 
and  indifferent  manner  that  "the  Dutchman,"  referring  to 
Tebalt,  "would  never  trouble  anybody  again."  This  was-  a 
part  of  the  fatal  testimony  used  at  his  trial  that  convicted  him. 

George  Ives  was  at  once  traced  to  his  lair,  arrested,  and 
brought  to  trial  by  these  resolute  and  determined  pioneers. 
Justice  has  sometimes  been  thwarted  in  its  course.  The  recent 
trial  at  Alder  Gulch,  ending  in  the  conviction  ana  sentence  to 
death  of  Stinson,  Lyons  and  Forbes,  three  of  the  notorious 
gang,  for  plotting  and  effecting  the  death  of  Deputy  Sheriff 
Dillingham  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  for  preventing 
their  scheme  to  rob  one  of  his  friends,  had  resulted  in  the  most 
miserable  farce  ever  enacted  in  any  court  of  justice,  for  these 
desperadoes,  upon  a  sympathetic  vote  of  the  people,  were  at 
once  set  free  by  one  of  the  bandits,  Jack  Gallagher,  then  an 
officer  of  the  law  and  one  of  Plummer's   deputy  sheriffs. 

Dimsdale,   in   his   quaint   style,   informs   us  that   at  this  trial 
"the  jury  box  was  Alder  Gulch,  and  that  the  throne  of  justice 
was  a  wagon  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Wallace 
street." 

"Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,"  were  everywhere  heard  and 
muttered    by    the    indignant    pioneers,    as    they    discussed    this 
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glaring  and  deliberate  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  they  resolved 
that  no  such  miscarriage  of  justice  should  result  at  the  trial  of 
George    Ives. 

"There  are  no  good  Indians,  except  dead  Indians !"  "There 
are  no  good  road  agents,  except  dead  road  agents !"  These, 
and  other  bitter  exclamations  were  now  often  heard,  and  they 
proved  indeed  to  be  the  first  faint  rumblings  of  the  distant 
thunder  foretelling  the  fearful  storm  soon  to  follow. 

"Right  and  wrong  were  now  locking  horns  for  the  mastery/' 
and  their  first  and  most  desperate  struggle  occurred  at  the  trial 
of  the  bandit,  George  Ives. 

Passing  over  the  details  of  this  trial  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
to  say  that  Colonel  Sanders,  then  residing  at  Bannack,  was 
sent  for  to  conduct  the  prosecution ;  that  Ives  was  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  him  and  his  associate,  C.  S.  Baggs ;  that  he 
was  ably  and  vigorously  defended  by  his  own  counsel,  and 
that  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  death  of  Tebalt,  largely  upon 
the  testimony  first  coining  from  his  own  mouth  and  repeated  at 
this  trial. 

Again  quoting  from  Dimsdale  we  find  that  "the  time  of  the 
rendering  of  the  verdict  of  the  committee,  before  whom  Ives 
was  tried,  was  the  fearful  crisis  of  the  trial."  Even  then,  it 
was  feared  that  the  friends  of  Ives,  led  by  Plummer,  might 
rally  in  sufficient  force  to  rescue  him  from  the  angry,  frenzied 
crowd  of  pioneers.  "But  at  this  moment,  Col.  Sanders  mounted 
the  wagon,  then  the  throne  of  justice,  and  having  recited  that 
Ives  had  been  declared  a  murderer  and  a  robber  by  the  people 
there  assembled,  moved  that  he  be  taken  forthwith  to  the 
place  of  execution  and  there  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
his  crimes."  This  motion  was  carried  before  even  Ives,  him- 
self, seemed  to  realize  his  own  awful  situation.  Thus,  the 
stalwart  of  the  road  agents  met  his  fate. 

We  refrain  from  mentioning  the  fate  of  the  craven  Plummer, 
and  the  others  of  his  desperate  gang,  except  that  they,  too, 
within  a  short  time  after  the  trial  of  Ives,  paid  the  full  penalty 
for  their  crimes  at  the  hands  of  the  irate  and  resolute  Vigilantes. 

"At  the  trial  of  Ives  there  was  an  unerring  conviction  that 
the  worst  man  in  the  community  was  before  the  people.  A 
sight  like  this  will  never  be  witnessed  again  in  Montana.  It 
was  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  territory.  The  position  of  guard, 
juror,  prosecutor,  or  judge,  was  one  that  none  but  a  brave  and 
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law-abiding  citizen  would  accept.  Marked  for  slaughter,  these 
men  staked  their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  society.  The  hero  of 
the  trial  was  avowedly  W.  F.  Sanders.  Fearless  as  a  lion, 
he  stood  there,  confronting  and  defying  the  malice  oi  his 
armed  adversaries  until  the  trial  was  over  and  justice  had 
been  satisfied.  The  citizens  of  Montana  recollect  his  actions 
with  gratitude  and  kindly  feeling."  He  was  "the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  thoughout  these  trying  times.  The 
history  of  the  Vigilantes,  without  the  name  of  Col.  Sanders, 
would  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  "Judge 
Byam,  who  shouldered  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  in  whose  behalf  he  courted 
certain,  deadly  perils,  and  probable  death.  Charles  S.  Baggs 
is  also  remembered  as  being  at  his  post  when  the  storm  blew 
loudest." 

The  effect  of  this  trial  upon  the  road  agents  was  terrific. 
Heretofore  they  were  hunting  for  wealth  by  short,  easy,  and 
desperate  means.  But  after  this  trial  they  were  fleeing  for 
their  lives  with  all  the  speed  and  energy  at  their  command. 
The  irate  and  desperate  pioneers  pursued  them  night  and  day. 
giving  them  no  safety,  no  security,  and  no  peace  of  mind.  The 
sword  of  Damocles  was  always  hanging  over  their  heads,  sus- 
pended bv  a  single  hair,  and  constantly  threatening  to  fall 
upon  them. 

The  road  agents  remind  us  of  the  old  buccaneers  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  who  in  times  of  prosperity  feared  neither  God 
nor  man,  but  in  times  of  adversity  trembled  and  quailed  like 
whipped  and  snarling  curs  when  justice  seized  upon  them,  and 
they  always  begged  on  hands  and  knees  for  that  mercy  never 
granted  bv  them  to  their  victims.  Cowards  at  heart,  gambling 
and  carousing  their  pastime,  shrinking  and  hesitating  at  no 
crime  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  these  mountain  bandits  plied 
their  desperate  occupations  until  the  pioneers  rose  in  their 
wrath  and  fury  and  executed  summary  vengeance  upon  them. 
Thus  the  nioneers  did  a  good  work,  an  effectual  work.  They 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  the  augean  stables,  and  restored  confi- 
dence in  every  community.  Right  had  triumphed ;  wrong  was 
vanquished.  The  days  of  the  road  agents  were  over.  The 
reign  of  terror  had  ceased.  The  pioneers  had  restored  Montana 
to  her  normal  self. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  JAMES  WILLIAMS. 

The  following  article  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Linderman  appearing 
in  the  columns  of  the  Helena  Record  under  date  of  February 
4,  1907,  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  James 
Williams,  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  men  pledging  themselves 
to  rid  Montana  of  the  road  agents  and  other  desperadoes : 

Representative  Hyndman's  bill,  providing  for  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  James  Williams,  which  was  recommended 
for  passage  by  the  house  committee  of  the  whole  last  Friday, 
brings  vividly  to  mind  the  struggles  of  the  early  pioneers 
against  the  boldest  outlaws  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
who,  attracted  to  Bannack  and  Alder  Gulch  by  the  discovery 
of  gold,  defied  all  law,  and  by  organiaztion,  reaching  even  the 
officers  thereof,  succeeded  during  a  lengthy  period,  in  evading 
punishment  for  the  most  heinous  crimes. 

The  Daly  ranch,  better  known  today  as  "Robbers'  Roost,'' 
was  headquarters  for  the  most  notorious  of  these  desperadoes 
who,  setting  out  upon  receipt  of  definite  information,  waylaid 
pack  and  wagon  trains,  murdered  those  in  attendance  and 
plundered  the  packs  and  loads  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
placer  diggings,  with  a  daring  never  known  heretofore. 

Miners  were  murdered  for  their  gold  dust,  prospectors  for 
their  horses,  and  no  hand  dared  attempt  to  stay  the  fearful 
crimes  which,  by  very  boldness,  made  the  bravest  shudder. 
Men  were  held  up  and  shot  to  death  in  cold  blood  and  in  at 
least  one  instance,  while  uttering  a  prayer,  a  traveler  was  done 
to  death,  and  the  awful  deed  boasted  of  by  the  murderer.  Stage 
coaches,  laden  with  passengers  from  the  mines,  were  ambushed 
and  rifled  of  money  and  gold.  Often,  very  often,  the  highway- 
men took  the  lives  of  the  drivers  and  messengers,  and  even  of 
the  passengers,  in  their  thirst  for  blood  and  booty. 

The  situation  grew  worse  with  the  increase  of  population, 
and  today  it  seems  incredible  that  the  perpetrators  of  these 
murders  and  robberies  were  known  and  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished until  a  band  of  twenty-four  men  with  James  Williams 
as  captain,  set  out  to  rid  the  country  of  this  most  infamous 
gang. 

Williams'  heart  was  in  the  work  and  he  even  furnished 
horses  and  provisions  for  his  company  on  many  occassions. 
Without  the  least  idea  of  the  meaning  of  fear,  this  man,  when 
once  on  the  trail  of  a  road  agent,  never  quit,  never  weakened, 
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but  followed  over  mountains  and  plains,  through  hostile  coun- 
tries in  bitter  winter  weather,  over  the  divide  into  Idaho,  Utah. 
Colorado,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  until  the  culprit 
was  captured.  Escape  was  impossible,  and  conviction  of 
murder,  sure  death.  With  unheard  of  tenacity  and  daring,  the 
Vigilantes,  like  bloodhounds  aroused  by  necessity  itself,  followed 
the  often  dim  trail  of  every  criminal  to  the  end  and  then,  in 
so  far  as  punishment  could,  satisfied  outraged  law,  until  Mon- 
tana was  free ;  until  property  was  safe  in  the  diggings  as  it  is 
in  a  place  of  worship — until  gold,  left  in  a  sluice  by  a  miner, 
was  as  burning  coals  to  the  flesh  of  a  thief. 

Captain  James  Williams  died  on  February  23,  1887,  almost 
exactly  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet  his  name  has  scarcely  been 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  writings  on  the  subject  of  the  Vigil- 
antes as  is  the  case  of  several  others.  Perhaps  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  marked  man  may  have  accounted  for 
this  neglect  during  his  life,  for  the  outlaws  against  whom  he 
fought  were  many,  and  revenge  at  the  hands  of  their  friends 
possible  for  years  after  the  last  of  the  gang  had  been  execuetd 
or  driven  out  of  the  country.  Today,  he  is  far  beyond  injury 
and  his  deeds   should   be  known. 

Today,  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  Rubies  from  "Robbers' 
Roost,"  painting  his  promise  of  a  fair  morrow  on  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Tobacco  Root  range  across  the  valley,  where 
vigilante  and  road  agent  fought  the  battle  for  supremacy,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  so  peaceful  a  scene  was  ever  disturbed 
by  bloody  deeds  of  desperate  men. 

To  Williams  much  is  due,  and  for  him,  even  though  the 
time  is  over  ripe,  let  this  little  thing  be  done  and  thus  show  to 
the  living  that  we  honor  bravery,  even  though  we  sometimes 
fail  to  reward.  No  blood  curdling  oath  bound  the  Vigilantes, 
as  witness  the  following,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  at  the  Capitol : 

Bond  of  Union. 

"We  the  undersigned,  uniting  ourselvess  in  a  party  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  arresting  thieves  and  murderers  and  recov- 
ering stolen  property,  do  pledge  ourselves  upon  our  sacred 
honor  each  to  all  others,  and  solemnly  swear  that  we  will 
reveal  no  secrets,  violate  no  laws  of  right,  and  never  desert 
each   other   or   our   standard   of   justice,   so   help   us    God.      As 
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witness   our   hand  and   seal  this  23d   day  of  December,  A.   D. 
1863. 

"James  Williams,  Joseph  Hinkley,  I.  S.  Daddow,  G.  F.  Reves. 
Charles  Bonner,  E.  Morse,  I.  A.  Balch,  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Nelson 
Kallock,  J.  J.  Ross,  Chas.  Beehrer,  Thos.  Baume,  William  H. 
Brown,  John  Brown,  Hanz  Hoist,  Hobson,  Alex  Gilson,  Jr.. 
William  Clark,  John  Tripp,  O.  D.  Smith,  W.  Palmer,  L.  See- 
bold,  M.  S.  Warden." 

THE  VIGILANTES. 

(Reprinted   from   the   Pacific   Monthly,) 

We  are  the  whirlwinds  that  winnow  the  West — 

We  scatter  the  wicked  like  straw ! 
We  are  the  Nemeses,  never  at  rest — 

We  are  Justice,  and  Right,  and  the  Law ! 

Moon  on  the  snow  and  a  blood-chilling  blast, 

Sharp-throbbing  hoofs  like  the  heart-beat  of  fear, 

A  halt,  a  swift  parley,  a  pause — then  at  last 
A  stiff,  swinging-  figure,  cut  darkly  and  sheer 

Against  the  blue  steel   of  the  sky ;  ghastly  white 
Every  on-looking  face.     Men,   our  duty  was  clear; 

Yet  ah !  what  a  soul  to  send  forth  to  the  night ! 

Ours  is  a  service  brute-hateful  and  grim ; 

Little  we  love  the  wild  task  that  we  seek ; 
Are  they  dainty  to  deal  with — the  fear-rigid  limb, 

The  curse  and  the  struggle,  the  blasphemous  shriek? 
Nay,  but  men   must  endure  while  their  bodies  have  breath; 

God  made  us  strong  to  avenge  Him  the  weak — 
To  dispense  His  sure  wages  of  sin — which  is  death. 

We  stand  for  our  duty :     While  wrong  works  its  will, 
Our  search  shall  be  stern  and  our  course  shall  be  wide ; 

Retribution  shall  prove  that  the  just  liveth  still, 
And  its  horrors  and  dangers  our  hearts  can  abide, 

That  safety  and  honor  may  tread  in  our  path ; 
The  vengeance  of  Heaven  shall  speed  at  our  side, 

As  we  follow  unwearied  our  mission  of  wrath. 

We  are   the   whirlwinds   that   winnow   the   West — 

We  scatter  the  wicked   like  straw! 
We  are  the  Nemeses,  never  at  rest — 

We  are  Justice,   and    Right,   and   the   Law! 

— By  Margaret  Ashmun. 
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BLUE  BIRD'S  LAST   STAND. 

This  contribution  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Linderman  vividly 
illustrates  many  a  forgotten  and  unrecorded  contest  in  Path- 
finder and  Pioneer  days  between  the  lonely  hunters  and  trappers 
and  their  Indian  foes,  and  we  herein  insert  it  as-  one  of  the 
common  and  numerous  experiences  of  those  days : 

"Several  years  ago,  in  Chouteau  County,  the  whitened  bones 
of  a  man  were  found  in  a  little  coulee,  where  the  bad  lands 
break  from  the  plain,  and  investigation  proved  them  to  be  the 
remains  of  Blue  Bird,  a  government  half-breed  scout,  who, 
being  suspected  of  double-dealing,  had  been  discharged  from 
the  service. 

"The  old-timers,  who  had  known  Blue  Bird,  knew  that  he 
had  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  Belknap  Indians,  but  the  where- 
abouts of  the  battle  were  unknown  until  it  was  learned  through 
the  discovery  of  the  bones.  Blue  Bird  had,  after  his  discharge, 
stolen  a  band  of  Indian  horses  and  made  away  across  the 
country  with  them.  He  was  followed  by  a  war  party  and, 
after  a  running  fight,  the  stolen  property  was  retaken.  During 
the  fight  four  Indians  are  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
scout,  who,  badly  wounded  himself,  sought  refuge  in  the  bad 
lands,  where,  from  a  rude  barricade  of  stones,  he  made  his 
last  stand. 

"Beside  the  skeleton,  which  showed  the  marks  of  several 
bullets,  was  an  old-fashioned  Sharp's  carbine  and  thirty  empty 
50-caliber  cartridge  shells.  His  coat  of  army  blue  but  partially 
covered  the  bones  of  the  wearer,  and  although  rotted  by  time, 
was  unfaded.  The  brass  buttons  were  coated  over  and  green, 
proving  that  the  winds  of  many  winters  had  swept  over  the 
barricade  since  its  builder  had,  in  desperation,  hidden  his 
mangled  body  behind  its  sheltering  sides.  Blue  Bird  killed 
seven  Indians — four  in  the  running  fight  and  three  from  the 
barricade  in  which  he  died  over  twenty  years  ago." 

Away  in  a  rugged  coulee, 

Where  the  gray  wolf  hides  from  day, 
Where  the  bad  lands,  lone  and  dreary, 

Into    distance    fade    away, 
Where   the    winds   of   winter   whistle, 

As  they   speed   the   whirling  snow, 
There   alone,    did   "Blue   Bird" 

Make  a  "stand"  against  his  foe. 
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Found   after   twenty  winters 

By  the  springs  were  ushered  out, 
And  the  story  learned  of  "Blue  Bird," 

A   government   half-breed   scout, 
His  fight  to  the  bitter  finish, 

From  a  barricade  of  stones, 
Is  told  by  thirty   cartridge   shells, 

And  his  bleached  and  shattered  bones. 

Mutely  his  coat  of  army-blue, 

And  the  carbine  by  its  side, 
Tell,  with  the  pile  of  empty  shells, 

That  he  fought  until  he  died. 
Wounded  deep,  in  a  running  fight, 

Far  o'er  the  level  sand 
He   reached   the   hills    and,   turning, 

Faced  the   Indians,  from  his  "stand/' 

What  if  his  name  were  sullied ! 

Brave  hearts  will  thrill,  the  same, 
At  the  "last  stand"  in  the  bad  lands. 

Where  a  fellowman  died  game. 
But  the  years  that  creep  to  "Blue  Bird" 

Will  soon,  with  their  numbers  hide 
The  misty  past  of  the  pioneer, 

Away    o'er    the    Great    Divide. 

— F.    B.    Linderman. 


OUR  MOUNTAIN  HOME. 

Our  land   is  a  land  of  mountains  grand, 

Of  rivers  long  and  deep, 
With  beautiful  vales  and  fertile  plains, 

And  charms  that  perennial  keep. 
The  land  is  filled  to  every  taste 

With   marvels   small   and  great, 
For   grottoes   and   springs,    and    forest   and    hills 

Make  up  the  mountain  state. 

Chorus — 
We  love  to  tell  of  our  mountain  home, 

It's  praises  we  ever  sing. 
It  delights   our   nature,   heart  and   soul, 

To   make  the   welkin   ring. 
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Our  state  is  a  state  of  resources  great, 

In  minerals,  grain  and  fruit. 
Whate'er  is   desired   for   comfort  or  need, 

Is  furnished  by  any  pursuit. 
For  of  metals  and  gems  in  our  rock  ribbed  hills, 

The  supply  will  never  abate, 
And  with  flocks  and  herds  and  orchards  and  farms, 

It  is  the  bonanza  state. 

Our  life  is  a  life  where  action  and  strife 

Are  used  for  freedom's  ideal. 
From  kings  and  lords  we  heed  no  word, 

'Tis   liberty  only  that's   real. 
For  the  cool  mountain  breezes  blow  bracing  and  free, 

And  sunlight  doth  also  create 
Resistance    to    every    tyrannical    rule, 

That   exists    in    the   treasure    state. 

— By  J.  F.  Davis. 

OLD   GLORY. 

Since  John  Paul  Jones,  in  battle, 

First   set  thee   on  the   seas, 
And  in  the  smoke  thy  colors 

First  loosened  to  the  breeze, 
Disgrace  has  never  marred  thee, 

Though   o'er   a   battered  wreck, 
Thy  stripes  and  stars,   Old   Glory, 

Have    ever   shunned   the   deck. 
Since  Stanwix's  ramparts  stormy, 

Shook   with  the  missiles   hurled 
By  England's  war-scarred  vet'rans, 

Thy  stripes  have  ne'er  been  furled, 
Born  in  the  smoke  of  battleJ 

A   charm   on   land   and   sea, 
A  mascot  from  beginning, 

Blood-christened  by  the  free. 
Long  hast  thou  lived,  yea,   longer 

Than  those  that  mocked  thy  birth, 
For  'mong  the  nation's  banners, 

Thou   art   oldest   now   on   earth, 
Longer  the   list   of  battles, 

Greater    the    victories    won 
Defending  thee  and  freedom, 

Than  any  under  the  sun. 
A   million   lives  were  offered, 

That  thou  mighst  wave  on  high, 
And   millions   more   are   ready 

For  thee,  old   flag,  to  die. 
Flag  Day,  June   14th,   1906.  — Frank   B.   Lindermam 
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SUGGESTIVE    PROGRAM. 

1.  Music, — some  familiar  hymn. 

2.  Reading  of  Superintendent's  Letter  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Recitation, — "Our  Mountain  Home." 

4.  Reading, — Introduction  to  Pioneer  Day  Manual. 

5.  Reading, — Short  Selections  from  the  Retrospect  by  differ- 

ent pupils. 

6.  Reading, — Short  Selections  relating  to  the  Early  Explorers 

and    Pioneer   Missionaries.     Discussion   of   them   by   the 
pupils    to   follow. 

7.  Song,— "Old  Oaken    Bucket." 

8.  Discussion, — Subject, — The    Pathfinders. 

9.  Reading, — Short   extracts   relating  to   the   Pioneers.     Dis- 

cussion to  follow  each  reading. 

10.  Recitation, — "The   Pioneer." 

11.  Recitation,— "Old   Glory." 

12.  Recitation, — "The  Passing  of  the  Prairies." 

13.  Song, — "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

14.  Discussion, — The   Dark   Days  of  Montana. 

15.  Recitation, — "The    Vigilantes." 

16.  Address  by  some  invited  guest. 

17.  Closing   song, — "America." 
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